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WILLEM  JACOBSZ.  DELFF  (1580-1638) 
AND  HIS  FATHER-IN-LAW 


By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 

Author  of  “  Robert  Nantenil,”  “Jean  Morin,”  “A  Prince  of  Print-Collectors: 
Michel  de  Marolles,  Abbe  de  Yilleloin,”  “The  Etchings  of 
Antonio  Canale,  called  Canaletto.” 


I 

F  ever  Art  was  truly  national,  it  was  in 
Holland  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  revolution, 
political,  religious,  and  artistic,  in  which 
the  entire  nation  made  a  test  of  its  strength.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  purification  by  fire  was  such  a  general 
rejuvenation,  that  the  people  became  able  to  enjoy, 
with  such  keenness  as  they  had  never  known  before, 
the  beauty  of  life,  nature,  and  the  good  things  of  this 
world. 

The  beginning  of  the  century  was  a  period  of  enor¬ 
mous  activity,  for  in  spite  of  the  war  Holland’s  com¬ 
merce  had  developed  greatly  and  her  ships  were  flying 
the  blue,  white,  and  yellow  flag  of  the  house  of  Orange 
on  all  seas.  Great  events  and  men  of  the  hour  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  hero-worship 
was  in  the  air,  and  an  ardent  patriotism  fired  every 
heart.  The  truce  of  1609  with  the  beaten  armies  of 
Spain  and  Catholicism  brought  a  period  of  peace, 
but  quiet  was  not  so  quickly  restored,  for  the  air 
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was  soon  rent  by  the  dissension  among  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  For  years  Remonstrants  and  Antiremonstrants, 
Gomarists  and  Arminians  fought  each  other  bitterly, 
until  they  were  quieted  by  the  jailer  and  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  By  that  time  the  people,  strengthened  by  their 
triumphant  democracy,  had  settled  down  to  a  period 
of  rest,  and  begun  to  enjoy  their  prosperity,  patronize 
the  arts,  and  beautify  their  homes ;  but  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  taste  had  undergone  a  radical 
change.  As  there  were  no  more  palaces  for  the  op¬ 
pressor,  no  more  sumptuous  churches  for  the  clergy, 
only  their  own  simple  homes  to  decorate,  the  people 
would  have  no  more  of  mythological  and  religious 
subjects,  they  cared  only  for  what  made  a  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  them— the  representation  of  a  living  thing. 
Judgments  of  Paris  and  Massacres  of  the  Innocents 
were  accordingly  relegated  to  the  garret  and  made 
room  for  still-lifes,  landscapes,  genre  subjects,  and 
portraits,  which  were  received  with  keen  appreciation 
whenever  they  were  true  to  life.  ‘  ‘  The  nation  was 
in  such  a  state  of  mind,  ’  ’  says  a  writer,  ‘  ‘  that  it  could 
be  contented  only  with  its  own  picture.  ’  ’ 

With  so  much  history  being  made,  and  so  many 
prosperous  and  illustrious  citizens  to  patronize  the 
painter,  it  was  natural  that  portraiture  should  be  the 
first  to  reach  a  high  level  of  excellence.  What  was 
accomplished  in  this  direction  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  museums.  Their  walls  are 
covered  with  uncannily  lifelike  portraits  of  men  and 
women,  which  were  painted  by  neither  Rembrandt 
nor  van  der  Heist,  but  by  a  mass  of  painters  who 
seemed  to  have  a  uniformly  high  ideal  of  portraiture. 
They  drew  with  the  most  unerring  precision,  com- 
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Delff.  Michiel  van  Mierevelt  (1567-1641) 

Engraved  by  Delff,  after  the  painting  by  A  an  Dyck 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10 14  X  7%  inches 
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Delff.  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadholder  of  the 
United  Provinces  (1584-1647) 

Third  son  of  William  the  Silent 
Engraved  in  1638,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16^x11%  inches 
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posed  with  great  breadth,  and  exhibited  throughout 
their  work  a  devotion  to  truth  which  was  as  remark¬ 
able  as  their  sense  of  style.  The  oldest  among  them 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  this  school,  for  he 
was  Holland ’s  first  great  portrait-painter :  his  name 
was  Michiel  van  Mierevelt. 

Mierevelt  was  born  in  Delft  in  1567,  the  year  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Alva  arrived  from  Spain.  It  is 
recorded  that  at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  superior  to 
all  the  school-teachers  of  his  town  in  penmanship,  then 
a  very  important  art ;  four  years  later  he  made  two 
surprisingly  good  engravings.  This  convinced  his 
father  that  he  would  become  a  great  painter  of  bib¬ 
lical  subjects,  and  he  was  then  made  to  serve  his  full 
apprenticeship  and  join  the  numerous  following  of 
Blocklandt.  There  he  met  the  painter  Ponrbus,  who 
became  much  impressed  by  the  young  artist’s  faultless 
draughtsmanship  and  predicted  for  him  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  career  if  he  would  only  devote  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  portraiture.  Mierevelt  took  the  advice 
and  settled  in  Delft,  then  the  seat  of  the  stadholders 
and  the  rendezvous  of  the  best  society,  the  diplomats 
and  the  artists.  Ilis  talent  as  a  portrait-painter 
gained  instant  recognition,  and  his  success  became 
eventually  nothing  less  than  fabulous. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  he  died  he  was  supposed 
to  have  painted  as  many  as  ten  thousand  portraits. 
Nobody  realized  that  this  was  impossible — not  even 
Sandrart,  the  art  chronicler,  who  in  1 638  took  the 
trouble  to  assert  that  the  master  had  boasted  of  an 
even  greater  production.  In  1718  Houbraken  more 
conservatively  placed  the  number  at  five  thousand,  a 
figure  still  highly  improbable.  But  the  latest  re- 
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searches  make  it  appear  that  Mierevelt’s  life  work 
may  be  reckoned  at  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
canvases,  a  prodigious  achievement  and  a  record 
which  was  approached  not  even  by  Titian,  with  his 
ninety-nine  years  of  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  an  output  if  it  is 
not  remembered  that  Mierevelt  worked  with  amazing 
rapidity,  that  his  appointment  as  painter  to  the  house 
of  Orange-Nassau  had  attracted  to  his  studio  every¬ 
body  of  distinction,  and  that  in  those  days  the  art  of 
painting  was  a  profession  in  which  the  apprentices 
played  a  very  important  part.  At  a  time  when  fac¬ 
tionalism  was  the  order  of  the  day,  he  seems  to  have 
drawn  no  lines  in  the  selection  of  his  models.  Every 
party,  every  class,  is  represented  in  the  lengthy  pro¬ 
cession  of  celebrities  who  sat  for  him,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  artist  has  been  more  completely  than  he 
the  painter  of  his  time 

Not  only  were  the  stadholders  of  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces,  their  relatives,  and  the  ambassadors  of  various 
countries  painted  by  him,  but  also  the  leaders  of  the 
Remonstrants.  For  him  sat  old  John  of  Barneveld  a 
few  years  before  his  execution,  Grotius  and  Episcopus 
e  tli ev  were  exiled,  and  Hoger beets  and  Pop- 
pius,  who  were  to  die  in  prison.  In  their  turn  came 
ministers,  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Mennonite ;  fa¬ 
mous  Catholic  priests;  and  the  best-known  poets, 
scientists,  merchants,  and  caligraphists  of  the  day. 
b  rom  England  came  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Southampton  and  the  magnificent  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  to  sit  for  him  and  vainly  entreat  him  to  visit  the 
court  of  Charles  I.  From  Germany  came  the  Prot¬ 
estant.  leaders  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  the  royal 
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Delff.  Sophie  Hedwig  of  Brunswick,  Wife  of  Ernest  Casimir 

of  Nassau  (ob.  1642) 


Engraved  in  1631,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  x  121/4  inches 
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Delff.  Florent  II,  Baron  de  Pallandt  (  1577-1639) 


Dutch  Ambassador  to  France 
Engraved  in  1627,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  x  11%  inches 
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family  of  Bohemia,  then  in  exile ;  their  followers ; 
several  Counts  Palatine;  and  in  the  lull  of  warfare 
such  mighty  fighters  as  Baron  Thurn,  Count  Mans- 
feld,  Christian  of  Brunswick,  Henry  van  den  Bergh, 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  and  his 
valiant  chancellor,  Oxenstiern. 

Mierevelt  painted  the  great  majority  of  these  por¬ 
traits  with  the  essence  of  that  probity,  that  love  of 
truth,  which  characterized  the  art  of  Holland  of  that 
period.  First  of  all  he  was  a  master  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship  in  a  day  when  every  painter  drew  impeccably; 
then  he  was  the  very  apostle  of  thoroughness  of  de¬ 
tail.  Of  all  the  portraits  of  the  Dutch  School,  his  are 
the  most  precise  and  correct;  and  if  this  often  gives 
them  a  certain  coldness,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
calm  presentation  of  the  individual  gives  a  most  vivid 
impression  of  reality.  While  the  model  is  seldom 
shown  in  a  fleeting  aspect,  his  fundamental  charac¬ 
teristics  are  recorded  with  such  perfection,  every 
detail  of  his  appearance  is  rendered  with  such  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  his  image  becomes  a  living  thing.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  Mierevelt ’s  art  wholly  satis¬ 
fied  his  countrymen  and  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  foreigner. 

His  extraordinary  diligence  won  for  him  important 
material  results,  for  he  bequeathed  to  his  grandchil¬ 
dren  three  town  houses,  seven  farms,  fifty  thousand 
florins  in  securities,  seven  thousand  in  cash,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sixty-seven  paintings,  and  ninety-five  orders 
which  were  either  unfinished  or  had  not  been  deliv¬ 
ered.  These  were  unheard  of  riches  for  a  painter  at 
that  time,  and  a  striking  contrast  to  Van  Dyck’s 
chronic  lack  of  funds. 
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But  mighty  was  the  swing  of  the  pendulum !  Not 
long  after  the  painter  died  and  politics  and  the  fash¬ 
ions  had  changed,  his  canvases  fell  into  such  general 
disfavor  that  they  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  list 
at  auction  sales.  When  they  were  not  sold  by  the  lot 
they  fetched  only  a  few  florins,  and  they  were  often 
destroyed  when  there  was  no  more  room  in  the  garret. 

But  during  his  lifetime  he  enjoyed  the  greatest 
vogue  imaginable,  and  thereby  aroused  much  jealousy. 
The  biographer  Carel  van  Mander  complained  bitterly 
of  his  “insatiate  greed  for  wealth,”  and  a  notary- 
poet  satirized  him  with  a  clever  play  on  the  words 
mier,  signifying  “ant,”  and  velt,  “field.”  Further¬ 
more,  his  workshop  was  referred  to  as  a  portrait-fac¬ 
tory.  For  this  criticism,  however,  there  was  ample 
ground,  for  Mierevelt  had  been  particularly  active  in 
supplying  various  municipalities  with  the  portraits  of 
the  newly  popular  princes  of  Orange,  which  they 
needed  for  their  city  halls.  He  had,  furthermore, 
catered  to  the  custom  of  making  gifts  of  portraits  of 
great  men,  and  to  that  end  had  always  kept  in  stock 
a  supply  of  copies  of  his  best-known  portraits.  Sixty 
of  them  were  found  in  a  closet  of  his  workshop  after 
his  death.  It  is  true  that  they  were  executed  with 
great  finish  and  that  the  pupils  had  done  no  more  than 
block  in  the  head  and  paint  the  costume ;  but  then,  no 
artist  can  pretend  to  paint  twenty-five  hundred  por¬ 
traits  and  not  he  accused  of  having  made  a  business 
of  it.  Although  he  charged  only  about  sixty  dollars 
apiece  for  them,  this  branch  of  his  work  must  have 
been  lucrative  indeed;  but  we  shall  soon  see  that  he 
had  more  than  two  strings  to  his  bow.  By  making 
use  of  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of  a  brother  artist 
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Delff.  Catharina  van  den  Berch,  Baroness  de  Palfandt 


Wife  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador  to  France 
Engraved  in  1636,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  X  12%  inches 
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Delff.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia 

“The  Winter  Queen”:  daughter  of  James  I  of  England,  and  wife  of 
Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia 

Engraved  in  1G30,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%xl214  inches 
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he  added  much  to  his  income,  and  infinitely  more  to 
his  reputation,  for  it  enabled  many  of  his  best  paint¬ 
ings  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

II 

In  1618  Michiel  van  Mierevelt  did  a  clever  thing  by 
marrying  his  daughter  Gertrude  to  a  young  Delft 
painter  who  was  making  a  name  for  himself  as  an 
engraver.  His  name  was  Willem  Jacobsz.  (for  Jacobs- 
zoon)  Delff,  although  he  has  signed  himself  in  various 
ways,  such  as  W.  Delplius,  Wilhelmus  Delph,  Guil.  J. 
Delfius,  Guilhelmus  J.  Delphius,  and  Guljelmus  Jac. 
van  Debit.  That  he  developed  considerable  ability  as 
a  painter  is  attested  by  a  splendid  portrait  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  now  in  the  Frankfort  Museum,  and  by  the  great 
assistance  which  he  is  known  to  have  given  his  father- 
in-law,  but  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  equally 
well  known  for  his  engraved  plates.  He  came  from  a 
family  of  artists  who  at  an  early  age  taught  him  how 
to  draw,  and  encouraged  him  to  become  an  engraver, 
but  it  is  not  known  who  it  was  who  gave  him  his  first 
lessons  in  that  art.  Some  say  it  was  Wierix,  but  it 
was  probably  Goltzius,  for  there  is  much  to  recall  that 
master’s  sureness  of  line  throughout  Delff ’s  work. 
His  influence  is  evident  in  his  first  signed  plate,  the 
portrait  of  Van  der  Goes  which  appeared  in  1600, 
although  it  denotes  a  crude  beginning;  that  of 
Moraeus,  which  he  made  one  year  later,  is  much  more 
interesting.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  timid,  for  he 
engraved  only  ten  portraits  between  the  years  1600 
and  1617,  but  the  later  ones,  including  the  first  two 
plates  after  Mierevelt  (P.  van  der  Meer  and  Arnold 
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Cornells )  and  the  splendid  little  portrait  of  Lubert 
Gerritz ,  show  such  improvement  in  technique  that  we 
are  safe  in  assuming  that  during  all  those  years  he 
had  been  making  frontispieces,  titles,  and  illustrations 
for  various  publishers.  That  he  was  familiar  with 
such  work  is  proved  by  his  illustrations  for  the 
“Theatre  des  Empereurs  et  Rois”  of  1615,  his  fron¬ 
tispiece  for  a  “History’7  of  Tacitus,  and  his  plates  for 
Thibaut’s  “Academie  de  1 ’Epee, 7  7  which  appeared  in 
1625.  These  productions,  however,  did  not  rank  in 
importance  with  the  other  two  exceptions  to  his  por¬ 
trait  work,  the  Tun  of  Heidelberg  (1608),  in  which 
he  drew  sixteen  figures  with  great  cleverness,  and  the 
Nassovii  Proceres,  or  cavalcade  of  eleven  members  of 
the  house  of  Nassau,  which  he  published  in  1621.  Al¬ 
together,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  only  catalogue  of 
Delff’s  work— that  made  by  I).  Franken,  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  in  1872 — his  signed  plates  number  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  four.  Of  these  ninety-four  are  portraits ; 
the  rest  are  the  subjects  mentioned  above.  Of 
the  portraits  fifty-five  are  after  the  paintings  of 
Mierevelt,  the  remainder  after  those  of  Hondius, 
Daniel  Mytens,  Ravesteyn,  van  de  Yenne,  Bailly,  C. 
Visscher,  Van  Dyck,  and  other  lesser  lights. 

His  first  important  plate  is  the  John  of  Barneveld , 
after  Mierevelt,  which  appeared  in  1617.  The  nation 
gave  a  great  welcome  to  the  image  of  the  patriot  who 
signed  the  treaty  with  Spain  and  was  afterward 
executed  ‘  ‘  for  high  treason 7  7  by  his  opponent  Maurice 
of  Orange.  The  austere  head  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  extremely  baroque  frame,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  in 
modeling,  but  it  does  not  lack  interest.  Its  success 
and  that  of  the  three-quarter-figure  portraits  of 
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Delff.  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia  (ob.  1632) 

Engraved  in  1622,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  X  11%  inches 
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Delff.  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia  (ob.  1632) 

“The  Winter  King” 

Engraved  in  1632,  after  the  painting  by  Miereveit 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16%  X  11%  inches 
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Maurice  and  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  after  van 
de  Venne,  which  followed,  intensified  the  interest 
which  Mierevelt  had  developed  for  the  young  artist, 
and  he  then  decided  to  make  of  him  a  faithful  trans¬ 
lator  of  his  best  work,  for  the  greater  glory  of  his 
reputation  and,  incidentally,  the  greater  good  of  his 
income.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage. 

The  honor  of  being  the  son-in-law  of  Holland’s 
greatest  painter  seems  to  have  stimulated  Delff’s  am¬ 
bition  considerably,  for  in  the  year  which  followed 
his  marriage  he  engraved  ten  of  the  smaller  heads. 
All  of  them  are  interesting  portraits,  specially  those 
of  TJitenbogaert,  the  friend  of  Barneveld;  Iloger- 
beets,  the  ambassador  to  Sweden  who  committed  sui¬ 
cide  in  prison ;  and  the  merchant  van  der  Hove.  The 
example  and  constant  advice  of  Mierevelt  were  evi¬ 
dently  bearing  fruit,  for  with  each  new  plate  Delff 
showed  greater  breadth  and  thoroughness.  By  1620 
his  drawing  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  his  line  was 
quite  Goltzian  in  character,  and  if  his  expression  of 
texture  was  rather  summary,  such  was  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  chiaroscuro  that  besides  carrying  convic¬ 
tion  as  portraiture  his  plates  had  a  decidedly  decora¬ 
tive  value. 

These  qualities  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
charming  portrait  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  later  Vis¬ 
count  Dorchester,  the  English  ambassador  to  the 
United  Provinces,  as  remarkable  a  little  plate  as  was 
engraved  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Two  years 
later,  in  1622,  appeared  the  portrait  of  the  great  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Silent,  seated  in  front  of  a  table  and  holding 
his  battle-sword  and  scepter,  after  van  de  Venne. 
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With  its  curtain  and  architectural  background,  it  is  a 
rich  composition,  and  it  is  engraved  throughout  with 
a  bold  and  flowing  line.  But  its  subject  alone  has 
made  it  a  famous  print,  for  the  head  has  a  crudeness 
of  modeling  which  leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  was 
engraved  several  years  prior  to  1622. 

Among  his  later  work  one  can  easily  single  out  for 
their  convincing  character  the  portraits  of  the  stont 
Abraham  van  cler  Meer ,  who  evidently  cared  much 
for  the  large  miniature  of  his  wife  hanging  from  his 
neck;  Schonovius  and  his  wife  Monachia,  both  ex- 
quisitely  refined  plates ;  Camerarius,  the  Swedish  am¬ 
bassador  ;  Grotius,  the  Great  Pensioner,  whose  flight 
from  prison  was  followed  by  an  adventurous  career; 
the  preacher  Jacob  Rolandus,  whose  immense  beard  is 
engraved  with  a  care  worthy  of  Masson;  and  the 
genial  poet  Cats ,  twice  ambassador  to  England,  whose 
works  remained  the  people’s  delight  for  over  two  cen¬ 
turies. 

It  was  in  1622  that  Delff  began  to  engrave  the  set 
of  thirty-five  large-sized  bust  portraits,  chiefly  after 
the  paintings  of  Mierevelt,  which  forms  the  nucleus 
of  his  work,  his  magnum  opus.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  realm  of  engraving  which  can  take  precedence 
over  them  as  important  historical  documents,  for  their 
subjects  represent  more  than  the  interesting  adorn¬ 
ments  of  a  peaceful  court.  These  are  men  of  action, 
who  fonght  and  died  for  a  principle,  and  their  per¬ 
sonality  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  combined  genius 
of  two  artists  whose  ideal  was  not  to  make  a  pleasing 
picture  but  to  present  their  models  with  the  greatest 
possible  truth.  To  study  these  faces  is  to  live  over  the 
most  troubled  period  of  modern  history  and  to  develop 
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Delff.  Frederick  Henry,  Crown  Prince  of  Bohemia  (1614-1629) 

Son  of  Frederick  V.  Drowned  off  the  coast  of  Holland 
at  the  age  of  fifteen 

Engraved  in  1629,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16  94x12  inches 
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Delff.  Baron  Thurn 

A  general  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Bohemia 
Engraved  in  1625,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16  %x  ll1/^  inches 
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a  greater  admiration  for  Dutch  art.  The  portraits  of 
Charles  I  of  England  and  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
after  Daniel  My  tens,  show  them  as  they  looked 
shortly  after  their  accession  to  the  throne.  The  king’s 
face  is  an  interesting  study  for  those  who  are  familiar 
with  his  portrait  by  Van  Dyck,  for  if  it  still  has  the 
freshness  of  youth,  there  is  much  in  the  anxious  eye 
and  the  contemptuous  curl  of  the  mouth  to  indicate 
that  he  will  some  day  rush  into  Parliament  with  a 
hunting-whip  in  his  hand.  The  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  made  after  the  drawing  of  Hendrik 
Hondius,  and  shows  the  Virgin  Queen  in  all  her  maj¬ 
esty;  hut  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  after 
the  painting  by  Mierevelt,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
canvases  of  the  master.  Here  he  is  that  mighty  favor¬ 
ite  of  two  kings  whose  wild  ambition  and  feudalistic 
contempt  for  a  people’s  rights  precipitated  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  Can  there  be  more  insolent  pride  than  in  those 
cold  and  cruel  eyes,  more  passion  than  in  those  twitch¬ 
ing  lips,  more  reckless  extravagance  than  is  shown  in 
his  costume  embroidered  with  pearls'?  Perchance  it  is 
the  same  which  he  wore  at  Richelieu’s  famous  ball, 
where  he  amazed  the  courtiers  by  spurning  the  pearls 
which  he  let  fall  at  every  step,  and  where  he  troubled 
the  heart  of  the  young  Anne  of  Austria. 

If  Mierevelt ’s  canvas  ranks  high  in  the  realm  of 
portraiture,  Delft ’s  plate  is  nothing  less  than  a  master¬ 
piece  of  reproductive  engraving.  There  is  evidence  of 
a  greater  ambition  to  do  justice  to  his  model,  ol  a 
greater  care  than  usual  in  the  modeling  of  the  face, 
the  treatment  of  the  hair,  and  the  details  of  the  cos¬ 
tume.  The  result  is  probably  the  most  decorative  bust 
portrait  that  has  ever  been  engraved. 
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Of  course,  none  of  Delff’s  plates  attained  such 
popularity  in  Holland  as  his  portraits  of  the  princes 
of  Orange-Nassau.  That  of  the  great  William  I  was 
engraved  after  Cornelis  Visscher,  but  that  of  Louise 
de  Coligny,  his  wife,  was  after  Mierevelt’s  painting. 
The  daughter  of  the  famous  victim  of  the  Massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  is  in  deep  mourning  for  her  own 
murdered  husband,  and  nothing  is  in  greater  contrast 
to  the  pompousness  of  the  other  princesses  in  the  col¬ 
lection  than  this  pale  sensitive  face  framed  by  the 
somberness  of  a  widow’s  garb. 

Of  their  son  Maurice,  the  great  stadholder  who 
lowered  the  colors  of  Spain,  there  is  a  most  impressive 
portrait  which  in  an  early  state  has  become  a  great 
rarity.  In  spite  of  his  forbidding  aspect,  and  the 
cruel,  inflexible  look  in  his  eyes,  the  image  of  this  man 
of  marble  met  with  enormous  success  with  the  patri¬ 
otic  burghers,  who  crowded  around  it  whenever  it  was 
exhibited  in  a  shop  window.  Few  must  have  been  the 
homes  where  it  was  not  given  a  prominent  place  on 
the  wall.  Here  is  the  pale  face  of  Philip  William  of 
Orange,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  who  for 
twenty-seven  years  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Spanish 
king ;  there,  two  splendid  portraits,  made  nine  years 
apart,  of  his  brother  Frederick  Henry,  who  succeeded 
Maurice  as  stadholder  and  was  no  less  famous  as  a 
general.  As  they  became  favorites  throughout  the 
country  these  two  prints  went  through  many  editions, 
but  they  must  have  been  seldom  purchased  without 
their  companion  pieces,  the  portraits  of  the  stadhold¬ 
er ’s  wife,  Amelia  de  Solms,  who  is  decked  out  in  all 
her  glory.  With  five  rows  of  pearls  for  a  dress  trim¬ 
ming,  an  enormous  pendant  of  precious  stones  on  her 
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bosom,  an  elaborate  f raise  of  point  cFEspagne  and  a 
cluster  of  huge  pear-shaped  pearls  in  the  headdress, 
this  demure  little  woman  looks  like  a  queen,  but  that 
was  precisely  the  object  of  such  ostentation.  As  to  the 
little  boy  of  nine  whose  portrait  Delff  engraved  in 
1635,  he  is  none  other  than  their  son,  who  became 
known  as  William  II  of  Orange ,  and  the  father  of 
William  III  of  England. 

Of  the  counts  of  Nassau  the  most  successful  por¬ 
traits  are  those  of  the  grim-looking  Ernest  Casimir, 
Stadholder  of  Friesland,  and  his  wife,  the  blonde  and 
buxom  Sophie  Hedwig  of  Brunswick ,  who  looks  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  her  laces  and  embroidery.  Those  of 
John  Maurice,  governor  of  Brazil,  and  Count  William 
are  like  those  of  Marshal  Gaspard  de  Coligny  and 
General  Radzivill,  strong  pieces  of  characterization, 
but  they  are  the  least  attractive  plates  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  second,  which  appeared  posthu¬ 
mously  in  1644.  Far  more  sympathetic  and  intime 
are  the  portraits  of  Florent  II,  Baron  Pallandt  and 
Count  of  Culenhorg,  the  Dutch  ambassador  to  France, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  Catharina  van  den  Bergh.  Ad¬ 
mirable  are  their  faultless  drawing  and  simplicity  of 
treatment.  The  man  looks  every  inch  a  wily  diplomat, 
in  spite  of  his  good-natured  smile ;  the  woman,  above 
all  a  mighty  hausfrau  with  her  plain  white  collar  and 
black  silk  dress.  Nothing  more  typically  Dutch  than 
this  genial  pair  can  be  imagined;  they  are  the  only 
cheerful  note  in  the  series. 

From  them  we  turn  to  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
royal  family  of  Bohemia.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  was  offered  the 
crown  of  that  country  by  its  revolted  Protestants,  he 
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hesitated,  but  the  very  human  ambition  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  of  England,  forced  him  to  accept  it,  the 
coronation  taking  place  in  1619.  As  no  one  realized 
what  a  mighty  army  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
raising  against  them,  that  winter  was  spent  in  foolish 
pleasures,  but  with  the  spring  of  1620  came  the  end  of 
the  dream.  When  the  wolves  fell  upon  the  fold  Fred¬ 
erick  was  abandoned  by  the  Lutherans  because  he  was 
a  Calvinist,  and  after  he  had  been  routed  outside  the 
walls  of  Prague,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  Holland,  and 
with  his  family  remain  an  exile  until  his  death. 

There  are  in  Delff’s  work  two  portraits  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia  which  represent  him  in  armor  against  the 
curtain  which  the  artist  introduced  only  in  his  por¬ 
traits  of  royalty.  The  first,  which  was  engraved  in 
1622,  is  the  earliest  plate  in  the  series.  The  second 
followed  it  ten  years  later,  and  is  much  more  interest¬ 
ing,  for  the  king’s  face  has  matured  perceptibly  and 
his  eyes  have  begun  to  reflect  a  lost  hope.  There  are 
likewise  two  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  which 
have  always  been  highly  prized  by  the  collector.  In 
the  one  which  bears  the  date  1623,  the  granddaughter 
of  Mary  Stuart  appears  in  all  the  magnificence  of  her 
coronation  robes,  and  in  the  later  one  of  1630  the 
face  of  the  “ Winter  Queen,”  as  she  was  called,  re¬ 
veals  the  changes  wrought  by  ten  years  of  sorrowful 
exile.  How  much  character  is  revealed  in  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  drawn  features !  She  wears  almost  the  same 
costume  and  jewelry  as  Hedwig  of  Brunswick,  but 
who  could  mistake  the  queen,  the  sister  of  Charles  I, 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of  England? 
Well  does  this  plate  deserve  the  high  rank  it  enjoys 
among  the  portraits  of  royalty. 
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Delff.  Henry,  Count  van  den  Bergh  (1573—1638) 

A  general  in  the  service  of  Spain  who,  in  1634,  went  over  to 
that  of  the  United  Provinces 
Engraved  in  1634,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lG^x  H%  inches 
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Delff.  Wolfgang  William  of  Bavaria,  Count  Palatine  ( 1578-1653) 

Engraved  in  1630,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  x  11%  inches 
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“Mediis  tranquillus  in  undis”  is  the  motto  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  portrait  of  a  young  prince  engraved  by 
Delff  the  previous  year ;  he  is  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bohemia ,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  drowned  when 
the  boat  which  was  taking  him  to  view  the  Spanish 
booty  captured  by  Piet  Hein  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Holland.  His  younger  brother,  Charles  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  to  whom  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  finally 
gave  the  throne  in  1648,  is  shown  in  a  less  convincing 
portrait. 

The  nobleman  and  the  fighter  are  splendidly  char¬ 
acterized  in  the  portrait  of  Baron  Thurn,  the  first 
general  to  take  up  arms  for  the  King  of  Bohemia.  It 
is  one  of  the  fine  plates  of  the  artist,  and  an  unusually 
vigorous  piece  of  engraving.  But  the  portrait  of 
Henry  van  den  Beryli  gives  the  impression  of  a  man 
who  actually  lived  in  his  armor,  and  if  it  is  less  dec¬ 
orative  than  the  other,  it  is  not  less  solid  in  treatment 
and  convincing  as  a  likeness.  The  finished  French 
masters  of  the  following  generation  would  probably 
have  considered  the  portrait  of  Wolfgang  William  of 
Bavaria  Delff ’s  masterpiece,  for  the  model’s  attrac¬ 
tive  personality  is  rendered  with  truly  Gallic  refine¬ 
ment.  Here  the  composition  is  unusually  simple,  and 
there  is  more  harmony  of  tone,  more  unity  and  correct 
values,  than  in  any  other  of  the  engraver’s  works. 

One  cannot  disassociate  Count  Mansfeld  and  Chris¬ 
tian  of  Brunswick ;  as  they  led  together  many  a  mad 
cavalry  charge  against  the  veteran  troops  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  together  they  stand  in  the  Mierevelt- 
Delff  pantheon.  We  remember  little  about  the  first 
besides  the  bulldog  tenacity  which  is  so  well  expressed 
in  his  portrait,  but  we  know  his  companion  as  prob- 
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ably  the  most  picturesque  character  of  those  tragic 
times.  ‘ k  Mad  Christian,  ’  ’  as  he  was  known  among  his 
soldiers,  was  an  eccentric  genius,  who  had  some  foolish 
notions  about  the  restoration  of  chivalry.  Having 
chosen  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  for  his  divinity,  he  wore 
her  glove  on  his  helmet  after  the  manner  of  a  me¬ 
diaeval  knight.  This  handsome  knight  errant,  whose 
disheveled  hair  and  scowling  look  spell  wild  reckless¬ 
ness,  was  but  twenty-three  years  old  in  his  picture, 
o  ed  only  four  years  later.  He  it  was  who,  as  a 
penniless  general,  entered  the  cathedral  at  Paderborn 
and  had  the  twelve  apostles  in  silver  around  the  altar 
melted  down  and  struck  into  dollars,  after  he  had  re¬ 
minded  them  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  “go  forth 
into  the  world.”  No  more  to  be  recognized  was  the 
one  time  Bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Delff’s  engraving 
is  stirring  in  its  realism,  and  if  it  is  not  one  of  his 
most  finished  plates,  it  is  a  remarkable  production  for 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  series. 

It,  is  regrettable  that  Mierevelt’s  portrait  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  not 
painted  ad  vivum,  for  then  Delff’s  plate  would  have 
possessed  more  animation.  Its  inscription  describes 
it  as  “ex  exemplari  quod  referiri  potuit  correctissime 
depictus,  ’  and  the  result,  be  it  the  fault  of  the  painter 
or  the  engraver,  is  a  rather  cold  delineation  of  that 
not  very  paintable  figure.  But  it  is  a  precious  his¬ 
torical  document,  nevertheless ;  its  rarity  is  sufficient 
proof  of  that.  As  for  the  portrait  of  Oxenstiern,  the 
indomitable  Swedish  chancellor  who  carried  on  the 
war  after  the  death  of  the  king  at  Liitzen,  it  is  a  noble 
piece  of  work  which  has  always  enjoyed  great  popu¬ 
larity. 
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Of  immense  interest  are  the  mottos  with  which  these 
portraits  are  provided,  for  they  fit  closely  the  per¬ 
sonages  who  bear  them.  In  the  light  of  history  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  King  of  Bohemia  should  have 
chosen:  “Lead  me,  0  Lord,  according  to  Thy  word”; 
his  queen,  ‘  ‘  My  mind  remains  untroubled  ’  ’ ;  Louise  de 
Coligny,  ‘  ‘  Let  Thy  kingdom  come  ’  ’ ;  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  “With  God  and  my  victorious  army”;  Charles 
I,  “If  thou  wilt  overcome  all  things,  submit  thyself  to 
reason”;  Henrietta  Maria,  “Servir  a  Dieu,  c’est 
regner”;  and  Christian  of  Brunswick,  “To  win  or 
die.” 

These  plates  are  very  important  documents  concern¬ 
ing  the  fashions  of  the  times.  The  richness  of  the 
materials,  whether  plain  silk  or  brocade ;  the  intricate 
design  of  the  exquisite  lace  collars  and  fraises ;  the 
embroidery  on  those  silk  sashes  which  were  the  sole 
insignia  of  the  commanding  officer ;  the  lavish  use  of 
pearls  and  huge  pieces  of  jewelry,  are  all  rendered 
with  the  precision  and  clarity  of  diagrams,  and  they 
contribute  enormously  to  the  decorativeness  of  the 
portrait.  Equally  interesting  are  the  lengthy  Latin 
inscriptions  by  means  of  which  both  the  painter  and 
the  engraver  dedicated  the  portrait  to  a  patron  on 
whom  they  conferred  all  his  titles,  past,  present,  and 
future.  Those  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  as  descriptive  of  that  personage  as  the 
heavy  strings  of  pearls  around  his  neck. 

The  inscription  also  records  the  fact  that  the  artists 
as  joint  publishers  had  taken  out  an  eight  years’ 
copyright  for  the  sale  of  the  portrait.  This  had  been 
a  necessary  precaution  in  view  of  the  wholesale  fal¬ 
sification  of  Dutch  books  and  engravings  which  had 
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been  going  on  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  some 
cases  the  artist  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  portrait  of  a  certain  personage,  but  in  the  case 
of  Mierevelt  and  Delff  the  “privilege”  of  the  States- 
General  went  no  further  than  to  provide  a  fine  of  six 
hundred  florins  carolus  for  whomever  should  be  guilty 
of  making  and  selling  copies  of  their  work.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  patronage,  however,  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  made  of  the  artists  the  equivalent  of  official 
court  photographers,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
in  May,  1623,  twenty-nine  proofs  of  the  portraits  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  printed  on  silk,  were 
purchased  by  the  States-General  for  about  five  dollars 
a  pair.  On  another  occasion  those  of  William  I  and 
Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  were,  by  their  order,  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  large  number  of  government  officials.  As 
for  the  general  public,  there  was  hardly  a  house  in 
which  these  prints  were  not  considered  a  treasured 
possession. 


Ill 

Such  was  Delff ’s  importance  as  a  portraitist  and  a 
historian.  Let  us  now  examine  his  worth  as  an  en¬ 
graver.  To  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  artist,  one  will 
have  to  study  his  technique  only  in  his  best,  his 
most  representative  work,  the  large-sized  portraits 
and  the  later  smaller  ones.  Furthermore,  these  will 
have  to  be  choice  impressions  of  the  first  state,  for  in 
the  work  of  no  other  engraver  is  there  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  early  and  late  impressions.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  success  of  these  portraits  is  accountable  for 
this. 
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Delff.  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  (1599-1626) 


At  first  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  then  a  general  in  the  Protestant  army 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
Engraved  in  1623,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16  %X  11%  inches 
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Delff.  Axel  Oxenstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden  (1583-1654) 

Engraved  in  1636,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16^x11%  inches 
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So  great  was  the  number  of  impressions  printed 
from  them,  that  the  engraver  was  obliged  constantly 
to  retouch  the  plate,  and  in  some  cases  completely  to 
re-engrave  it.  In  this  work  the  portion  of  the  plate 
which  suffered  most  was  the  side  of  the  face  on  which 
the  light  fell,  for  there  was  the  most  delicate  line 
work.  Most  of  the  retouching  deepened  the  cheek 
lines  too  much,  and  made  this  part  of  the  head  heavy 
and  decidedly  out  of  value.  Such  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  impressions  one  finds  nowadays. 

Although  in  the  original  work  there  is  considerable 
delicacy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Delff  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  draw  stiffly,  and  to  concentrate  the  light 
on  the  face  insufficiently.  As  a  rule,  there  is  too  much 
shading  in  the  face,  and  the  high  lights  appear  only  in 
isolated  spots,  yet  in  an  early  impression  these  defects 
are  not  disturbing.  When  a  brilliant  proof  is  held  at 
a  certain  distance  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tones,  the  drawing  sinks  into  a  strong 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  technique  of  the  face 
appears  wholly  adequate.  A  certain  sharpness  of 
general  outline  and  a  rather  inartistic  precision  in  the 
details  of  the  costume  will  be  found  in  every  plate,  but 
then  that  was  Dutch  realism.  What  explains  this 
more,  however,  is  the  very  special  purpose  of  these 
portraits. 

Delff ’s  portraits  were  not  meant  to  be  kept  in 
albums  or  portfolios  and  be  examined  at  close  range 
as  delicate  productions  in  which  the  engraver  had 
expended  all  his  technical  ability  to  achieve  a  work  of 
art.  They  were  intended  to  be  official  documents, 
exact  records  of  the  appearance  of  certain  men  and 
women  in  whom  the  entire  nation  was  interested,  and 
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as  such  their  place  was  on  the  wall  of  the  banqueting- 
room,  framed  in  ebony  frames.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
they  are  remarkably  successful  productions — so  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of 
Nanteuil.  Delff  was  temperamentally  very  different 
from  the  great  Frenchman,  and  inferior  as  an  artist; 
but  in  establishing  a  comparison,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  preceded  him  by  nearly  half  a  century. 
It  was  Nanteuil  who  brought  to  absolute  perfection 
the  technique  of  portrait-engraving  and  devised  the 
only  perfect  way  of  rendering  the  texture  of  skin,  by 
a  system  of  very  close,  delicate  short  strokes.  The 
Dutchman  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  somewhat 
monotonous  long  lines  of  Mellan  and  Goltzius,  which 
he  alternated  with  a  row  of  irregular  dots ;  but  in  his 
later  plates— in  the  portrait  of  Countess  Pallandt,  for 
instance—  he  becomes  more  elastic  in  his  cross-hatch¬ 
ing. 

Nevertheless,  Delff ’s  treatment  of  the  face  has  much 
to  commend  it;  his  line  work  follows  closely  every 
detail  of  the  modeling,  and  his  drawing  of  those  mir¬ 
rors  of  the  soul,  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  is  so  ad¬ 
mirable  that  it  places  him  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  contemporaries.  He  is  much  broader  than  Jan 
Muller,  more  of  an  artist  than  Matham,  and  compared 
to  him  Hondius  is  a  mere  caricaturist.  He  is  a  more 
faithful  reproductive  engraver  than  Morin,  because 
he  adapted  his  technique  to  that  of  his  model,  and  he 
is  in  every  way  more  interesting  than  Suyderhoef, 
although  the  latter’s  work,  like  Morin’s,  possesses 
stronger  color  value.  His  only  serious  rival  was  Rob¬ 
ert  van  Voerst  who  engraved  some  portraits  after  Van 
Dyck.  His  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  in- 
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stance,  is  for  every  detail  of  the  design  and  its  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  hardly  to  he  distinguished  from 
Delff ’s  best  work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  of  his  great  influence  on 
Nanteuil.  The  resemblance  of  his  best  work  to  that 
of  the  French  master  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
design  of  the  oval  border,  the  lettering,  plain  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  composition  of  the  figure  in  the  oval 
with  nothing  but  a  deep  graded  tone  behind  it;  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  maestria  with  which  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face  are  drawn  and  modeled.  The  eyes  of 
Baron  Thurn  and  Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
firm  lips  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  are  worthy  of  the 
burin  of  the  head  of  the  French  School. 

When  all  is  said,  the  greatest  merit  of  these  por¬ 
traits  is  that  they  make  us  forget  the  artist  and  his 
metier  in  the  contemplation  of  faces  which  reveal  to 
us  more  than  volumes  could  the  character  of  a  score 
of  heroes  and  the  most  thrilling  events  in  the  history 
of  three  nations. 
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Otto  Greiner.  “An  Max  Klinger” 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  20%xl6%  inches 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITHOGRAPHY  IN 

GERMANY 


By  MARTIN  BIRNBAUM 

HE  publication  of  “Pan/’  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1894,  brought  together  con¬ 
temporary  German  artists,  and  in  the 
direction  of  artistic  lithography  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  The  good  old  names  of  Knaus, 
Vautier,  and  Aehenbach  can  be  found  on  lithographs 
before  its  appearance,  but  the  men  just  mentioned 
made  these  occasional  experiments  rather  as  relaxa¬ 
tions  than  as  serious  works ;  and  even  those  charming 
works  of  Menzel  which  illustrate  the  fascinating 
rococo  period  did  not  at  once  dispel  the  odium  which 
attached  to  the  term  “lithograph.”  Artists  seemed 
to  think  that  photography  would  be  a  cheaper  and 
better  substitute.  In  “the  seventies”  Wilhelm  Stein- 
hausen  had  made  some  lithographs,  but  their  reception 
was  such  that  he  stopped  experimenting  until  his 
friend  Hans  Thoma,  by  his  own  example  fifteen  years 
later,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  These  two  men  and 
Karl  von  Pidoll  worked  at  Erankfort-on-th e-Main. 
At  Dresden,  Georg  Luhrig,  Otto  Fischer,  Carl  Mediz, 
and  Paul  Baum  began  experiments.  In  Munich, 
where  the  influence  of  Max  Klinger  was  very  strong, 
Franz  von  Stuck,  Max  Dasio,  and  Otto  Greiner  began 
to  study  the  medium,  and  Dasio  in  particular  made 
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lithographs  which  compare  favorably  with  fine  French 
prints.  At  Hamburg,  Eitner  showed  graceful  land¬ 
scapes,  and  the  Society  of  Etchers  at  Carlsruhe  pro¬ 
duced  an  album  with  nine  lithographs.  It  was  hoped 
that,  among  other  good  results,  “Pan”  would  stimu¬ 
late  the  powers  of  these  talented  men,  and  that  ex¬ 
cellent  results  would  be  obtained  from  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  Thoma  was  enthusiastic  and  prolific  from  the 
very  beginning.  He  was  not  directly  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  technique  or  in  obtaining  new 
effects,  but  rather  in  giving  his  admirers  an  artistic 
substitute  for  an  original  drawing.  To  add  to  the 
popularity  of  his  lithographs,  most  of  them  were 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  some  in  several  colors. 
If  Germany  can  be  said  to  have  a  national  art,  Hans 
Thoma  is  its  chief  exponent.  Fritz  Boehle’s  peasants 
and  the  works  of  the  Worpswede  group — Fritz 
Mackensen,  Otto  Modersohn,  Hans  am  Ende,  Fritz 
Overbeck,  and  the  ever  delightful  Heinrich  Vogeler— 
are  all  related  to  Thoma. 

Otto  Greiner,  the  Max  Klinger  of  lithography,  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  new  publication.  An 
exceptionally  fine  draughtsman,  his  fluency  and 
power  in  drawing  the  human  figure  have  often  led  him 
to  crowd  his  space  with  throngs  of  people  composed  in 
a  rather  bizarre  fashion.  His  first  lithographs  were 
drawn  with  thin,  hard  lines,  almost  in  the  spirit  of 
etchings.  Recently,  however,  he  shows  more  regard 
for  the  special  qualities  of  his  medium.  His  portrait 
of  Herr  Pichler  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  we 
still  recall  the  thrill  it  gave  us  when  we  saw  it  for  the 
first  time  in  the  studio  of  Frank  Brangwyn — Grei¬ 
ner’s  ardent  admirer. 
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Hans  Thoma.  Montecucco:  Lago  di  Garda 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  1 7%x  13%  inches 
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Otto  Greiner.  The  Dance 


Ludwig  von  Hofmann’s  lithographs  are  light  and 
delicate;  his  “Dances”  are  like  the  movements  of  a 
Mozart  sonata.  Almost  every  number  of  4  4  Pan  ’  ’  con¬ 
tained  an  example  of  von  Hofmann’s  work,  and  his 
plates  were  regarded  as  important  manifestations  of 
the  new  generation  of  artists. 

All  the  lithographers  who  contributed  to  “Pan” 
made  interesting  experiments  with  the  resources  of 
the  medium.  The  technique  of  Menzel,  their  predeces¬ 
sor,  consisted  of  using  a  scraper,  on  a  dark  prepared 
ground,  like  a  mezzotint  engraver,  and  then  enriching 
the  effects  with  brush-work.  His  followers,  besides 
having  applied  the  principles  of  aquatinting  to  the 
stone,  have  also  employed  and  exploited  asphalt  sur¬ 
faces,  etching-needles,  chalk-drawing  on  aluminum 
plates  (or  algraphy),  and  transfer-paper,  besides  all 
the  methods  of  color-printing.  One  of  the  most  skilled 
technicians,  Professor  Karl  Kappstein,  has  written  a 
concise  and  excellent  treatise1  dealing  with  technical 
problems,  which  ought  to  be  translated  for  the  benefit 
of  English-speaking  artists.  It  is  too  late  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  calling  prints  made  in  these  various 
ways  lithographs.  The  cause  celebre ,  Joseph  Pennell 
vs.  Walter  Sickert  (1897),  decided  that  question  for 
all  time,  but  convincing  arguments  can  be  brought 
forward  to  show  that  the  finest  lithographs  are 
straightforward  black-and-white  drawings  on  stone  or 
transfer-paper. 

The  great  stimulus  since  the  untimely  end  of 
“Pan”  has  been  the  organization  of  the  press  named 

i  Karl  Kappstein :  ‘  ‘  Der  Kiinstlerische  Steindruck.  Hand- 
werkliche  Erfahrungen  bei  Kiinstlerischen  Flachdruckverfahren. 
Mit  Druckbeispielen.  Yerlag  Bruno  Cassirer.  Berlin,  1910.  ” 
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after  it,  but  in  no  way  connected  with  it.  The  Pan 
Presse  of  Berlin  is  in  the  hands  of  the  artistic  Director 
Reinhold  Hoberg,  and  its  primary  purpose  is  to  print, 
beautifully  and  faithfully,  etchings,  lithographs,  and 
woodcuts,  in  connection  with  text,  or  independently. 
Well-lighted,  delightful  quarters,  presses,  stones,  ink, 
and  every  variety  of  paper  are  at  the  disposal  of  its 
artists.  The  first  publication  of  the  press  was  “The 
Leatherstocking  Tales”  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  illus¬ 
trated  with  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  lithographs 
by  Max  Slevogt,  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  modern 
draughtsmen.  This  great  work  made  a  sensation. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted  since  Menzel’s 
day,  and  the  gifted  artist  surpassed  his  finest  previous 
efforts.  The  spirit  of  the  work  was  most  happily 
caught,  and  his  fancy  never  failed  him  in  the  innu¬ 
merable  initials.  Freshness,  spontaneity,  and  power 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  lithographs.  Lovely 
grays,  sonorous  blacks,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
effects,  are  found  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  swiftly  and  most 
delicately  passed  over;  at  other  times  the  lines  are  as 
powerful  and  authoritative  as  Daumier’s.  At  one 
bound  Slevogt  established  himself  as  one  of  the  great 
illustrators. 

Lovis  Corinth  followed  his  example  by  illustrating 
the  “Book  of  Judith”  and  “The  Song  of  Songs.”  His 
lithographs  are  almost  barbaric  in  the  splendor  of 
their  primary  colors.  Corinth  has  remarkable  powers, 
and  his  nudes  are  really  extraordinary.  No  student 
should  fail  to  read  his  book  on  the  “Study  of  Paint¬ 
ing.”  The  volumes  above  mentioned  are  filled  with 
concrete  examples  of  his  principles.  His  is  a  strongly 
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Max  Slevogt.  Illustration  for  Fenimore  Cooper’s  “Leatherstocking  Tales 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9  x  11 inches 


masculine  art,  far  removed  from  the  pretty  fantasies 
which  we  Americans  are  wont  to  admire.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  his  works  are  not  intended  for 
presentation  to  the  innocent.  A  certain  fierceness— 
brutality,  if  you  will— pervades  them,  but  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  artist  is  sincere  and  compelling. 
Technically  the  “Song  of  Songs”  is  doubly  interest¬ 
ing.  After  the  drawings  were  made  on  the  stones, 
the  text  was  written  around  them  and  the  entire  work 
was  printed  by  hand,  as  indeed  are  all  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  press.  A  similar  experiment  was  made 
with  Emil  Pottner’s  books  dealing  with  the  lives  of 
birds.  What  fascinating  results  are  obtained  by  this 
genial  artist !  His  soft  flowing  lines,  drawn  appar¬ 
ently  at  random,  interpret  the  mysterious  philosophy 
of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  farmyard,  and  these 
plates  are  really  humorous  little  sermons  in  stone.  In 
a  more  recent  publication — “Der  Tote  Tag”  of  Ernst 
Barlach — another  plan  was  followed.  The  text — a 
play  written  by  the  artist— was  printed  in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  while  the  illustrations  appear  in  a  separate  port¬ 
folio.  Barlach  is  one  of  the  most  original  figures  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  no  example  of  his 
work  was  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Painters  and  Sculptors,  Inc.  He 
is  primarily  a  sculptor,  and  his  symbolic  figures  of 
brooding  women,  drunkards,  shepherds,  or  preachers, 
carved  in  wood,  are  quite  unforgetable.  They  are  not 
realistic,  and  remind  us  of  some  medieval  Gothic 
carvings.  A  fair  idea  of  their  quality  is  obtainable 
from  the  lithographs  for  his  unique  and  terrifying 
drama.  To  us  the  importance  of  these  illustrations 
does  not  depend  solely  on  their  haunting  qualities. 
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Their  personal  note  or  expression  is  the  real  excuse 
for  their  existence. 

A  great  master  like  Max  Liebermann  grasps  instinc¬ 
tively  the  problem  we  suggest.  The  works  of  this  sane 
and  vigorous  artist  are  a  complete  answer  to  the 
charge  that  German  art  is  decadent.  He  may  not  have 
the  taste  of  a  French  master,  but  his  deliberate  vision 
sees  through  and  beyond  everything.  He  knows  when 
to  etch,  to  draw  on  stone,  to  use  pastel,  water-color,  or 
oils.  Liebermann  does  anything  he  attempts  sur¬ 
passingly  well.  His  lithographs  are  among  his 
choicest  products,  for  they  best  display  his  diabolical 
dexterity  and  cleverness.  The  full  possibilities  of  the 
medium  are  realized  by  him.  One  swift  stroke  of  the 
crayon,  and  sunlight  plays  on  the  dunes;  a  few  light 
touches,  and  the  waves  beat  on  the  sands;  restive 
horses  on  the  beach  are  thrilling  with  freedom ;  labor¬ 
ers  are  bowed  down  with  fatigue.  Each  is  a  little 
masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  their  publication  is  the 
special  pride  of  the  Pan  Presse. 

A  great  number  of  artists  continue,  of  course,  to 
work  independently,  encouraged  by  the  activity  of  the 
great  publishing  houses,  and  a  review  of  their  work 
on  stone  is  practically  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of 
German  graphic  art.  Particular  mention  must  here 
be  made  of  Kathe  Kollwitz.  The  amazing  virility  of 
her  work  astounds  the  visitor  to  any  exhibition  of 
Modern  German  Graphic  Art.  She  began  to  exhibit 
in  1898  with  “Ein  Weberauf stand,  ”  variations  in 
etching  and  lithography  on  the  theme  of  Hauptmann’s 
drama.  These  won  the  gold  medal  in  1899  at  Dres¬ 
den.  She  had  studied  for  a  time  under  Carl  Stauffer- 
Bern,  a  versatile  artist  and  fascinating  personality, 
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Max  Liebermann.  The  Artist  Sketching  in  Holland 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10y8  x  12 i/2  inches 
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Robert  Sterl.  Astrachan,  1912 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9  %x  12%  inches 


hardly  known  here,  who  died  under  tragic  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  beginning  of  his  achievement.  His  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  fields  of  German  art  was  very  strong, 

* 

and  Katlie  Schmidt,  afterward  Kathe  Kollwitz,  un¬ 
doubtedly  learned  many  important  lessons  in  etching 
from  him.  Max  Klinger’s  graphic  works  and  Emile 
Zola’s  novels  of  peasant  life  were  other  sources  of 
inspiration.  Her  many  preparatory  studies  for  an 
etching  or  lithograph  are  intensely  powerful  and 
ought  to  be  known  to  all  aspiring  students  who  believe 
vaguely  that  there  may  be  a  short  cut  to  greatness. 
Her  infuriated  peasants,  distracted  mothers,  starving 
men,  and  dying  children  are  tragic,  and  these  note¬ 
worthy  prints  are  the  result  of  a  life  devoted  to  art. 

Arthur  Kampf,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Art,  and  Graf  Leopold  von  Kalckreuth  are  more 
genial  interpreters  of  life,  and  the  latter  has  also  pro¬ 
duced  some  effective  landscapes.  Meta  Cohn’s  wood¬ 
land  studies  and  the  peasant  heads  of  Leo  Klein 
Diepold  may  be  mentioned  here.  Rudolf  Grossmann, 
Otto  Moller,  F.  Heckendorf,  Waldemar  Rosier,  Agnes 
von  Biilow,  and  Erna  Frank  are  all  artists  of  genuine 
feeling,  to  whom  the  swift  directness  of  the  medium 
especially  appeals,  and  their  metropolitan  scenes  have 
the  charm  of  improvisations — sometimes  too  haphaz¬ 
ard.  Max  Beckmann’s  New  Testament  studies  hold  a 
place  with  Corinth’s  works.  Hermann  Struck,  the 
author  of  an  interesting  treatise  on  etching,1  is  at 
present  visiting  this  country  and  is  recording  on  stone 
his  impressions  of  American  life.  His  studies  of  Jew- 

i 1 1  Die  Kunst  des  Radierens.  Ein  Handbucli  von  Hermann 
Struck.  Zweite  Vermekrte  und  Verbesserte  Auflage.  Verlegt 
bei  Paul  Cassirer  in  Berlin,  W.  ’  ’ 
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Kathe  Kollwitz.  Death 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%  x  71/4  inches 
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Erich  Buttner.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  Nitsche 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9V^x6y^  inches 
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Berthold  Clauss.  Crows  in  the  Mist 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%x8%  inches 
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ish  types  are  peculiarly  felicitous.  Contrasted  with 
them,  Karl  Bauer’s  large  portraits  of  German 
worthies  are  quite  conventional. 

In  the  van  of  technical  development  are  Erich 
Biittner,  Robert  Sterl,  and  Berthold  Clauss,  whose 
beautifully  colored  lithograph  of  crows  in  the  mist 
deserves  special  mention.  Clauss  and  Struck  have 
also  designed  some  interesting  book-plates.  These  men 
have  assimilated  the  ideals  of  the  earlier  masters,  and 
although  they  have  as  yet  done  nothing  which  can  be 
acclaimed  as  solid  additions  to  the  glory  of  lithog¬ 
raphy,  they  are  certainly  artists  of  fine  sentiment  and 
real  talent. 

Par  more  modern  in  tendency  are  Marcus  Behmer, 
Karl  Walzer,  and  Emil  Preetorius,  a  brilliant 
draughtsman  who  reminds  us  at  times  of  Phil  May. 
His  portfolio  of  colored  sketches  in  lithography  dis¬ 
play  only  one  of  his  varied  powers.  Behmer,  who  is 
primarily  a  decorative  artist,  has  shown  only  slight 
interest  in  lithography,  and  his  latest  success  with 
etchings  for  Voltaire’s  “Zadig,”  printed  by  the  Pan 
Presse,  does  not  encourage  the  hope  that  he  will 
return  to  lithography  in  the  near  future.  Karl 
Walzer  has  done  some  exquisite  color-work  in  a  rococo 
style  which  is  everywhere  showing  signs  of  revival. 
Wilhelm  Gallhof ’s  lithographs  are  chiefly  pen-and-ink 
work  on  stone,  and  are  interesting  as  astounding 
technical  examples  of  a  peculiar  style  of  draughts¬ 
manship,  rather  than  as  lithographs.  He  possesses 
magical  gifts,  but  the  tinge  of  licentiousness  which 
characterizes  these  satires  will  bar  them  from  some 
collections.  Emil  Nolde  and  Lyonel  Peininger  are 
ultra-modern  experimenters  whose  prints  show  lithog- 
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Emil  Preetorius.  Caricatures 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  14%  x  11  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  61/4x12%  inches 


raphy  applied  to  what  promises  to  be  the  primitive 
art  of  the  immediate  future.  A  still  more  recent 
manifestation  is  the  appearance  of  a  portfolio  of  fif¬ 
teen  remarkable  lithographs  by  as  many  artists,  who 
call  their  association  “Serna/’  and  whose  aim  is  that 
form  of  emotional  self-expression  which  is  to-day  so 
much  in  vogue.  One  of  their  number,  Robert  Genin, 
has  separately  issued  a  set  of  twenty  plates,  chiefly 
outline  drawings  of  the  nude  in  its  relation  to  land¬ 
scape.  Karl  Schwalbaeh  has  been  influenced  strongly 
by  Hodler,  the  Swiss  master,  and  his  future  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  The  works  of  this  group  of 
artists  are  published  by  the  new  Delpliin  Yerlag  in 
Munich,  which  is  devoting  its  energies  to  the  further 
development  and  encouragement  of  artistic  lithog¬ 
raphy. 

Many  names  might  be  added  to  those  included  in 
this  brief  survey,  and  it  was  expediency  rather  than 
personal  bias  which  governed  the  selection  of  some  of 
them.  Mr.  Pennell’s  recent  complaint  of  a  lack  of 
publishers  certainly  does  not  hold  good  for  Germany, 
and  the  mass  of  good  and  bad  new  material  to  choose 
from,  will  heighten  the  collector’s  pleasure  of  dis¬ 
covery. 
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Daubigny.  Landscape  with  Storks 

This  sketch  was  made  by  Daubigny,  after  the  Maquette,  painted  by 
Corot  as  a  decoration  for  the  gable  end  of  Daubigny’s  studio  at 
the  “Villa  des  Vallees,”  Auvers.  Daubigny  and  his  son  Karl 
painted  the  two  ends  of  the  studio,  under  the  eye  of  “Pere  Corot,” 
whose  advancing  age  made  the  mounting  of  ladders  and  scaffold¬ 
ing  difficult. 

Size  of  the  original  drawing,  111/^x13%  inches 
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CHARLES-FRANQOIS  DAUBIGNY 
PAINTER  AND  ETCHER 

By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

Author  of  “Charles  Jacque,”  “ Jean-Frangois  Millet,”  “Le  Pere  Corot,” 

“The  Men  of  1830,”  etc.,  etc. 

APPENING  to  be  in  Montreal  one  evening 
some  years  ago  when  the  late  Professor 
Fenollosa  was  giving  a  lecture  there  on 
Japanese  Art,  we  spent  the  following  day 
with  Sir  William  Van  Horne  and  later  traveled  to¬ 
gether  to  New  York.  The  tedium  of  the  journey  was 
relieved  by  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Oriental 
and  Occidental  art,  and  among  other  subjects,  the 
question  of  heredity  as  an  important  factor  in  the  art 
of  old  Japan.  Professor  Fenollosa  said  that  after 
studying  and  comparing  some  thousands  of  examples 
and  copies  of  works  by  artists  of  the  Kano  school,  who 
from  father  to  son  were  court  painters  for  many  gen¬ 
erations  there,  he  had  found  that  a  surprisingly  even 
quality  of  technique  was  constantly  maintained, 
though  the  striking  and  more  original  characteristics 
which  we  usually  ascribe  to  genius  were  manifested 
only  in  every  second  or  third  generation  to  sustain  and 
renew  the  high  reputation  of  this  race  of  painters. 

In  our  more  individualistic  western  world  the  value 
of  hereditary  training  has  been  less  considered.  Claude 
Lorrain  was  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  cook’s  as¬ 
sistant;  Turner  was  the  son  of  a  barber;  Corot’s  par¬ 
ents  were  successful  milliners ;  Rousseau ’s  father,  a 
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tailor;  and  Millet  came  of  a  family  of  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors.  Charles-Francois  Daubigny,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  born  into  a  family  of  artists. 

His  father,  Edme-Francois  Danbigny,  was  a  land¬ 
scapist  of  merit,  a  pupil  of  Bertin,  who  had  spent 
some  years  in  Italy  with  the  de  La  Grange  family,  mak¬ 
ing  many  studies  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  and  Castel- 
lamare,  from  which  he  painted  pictures  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Salon  from  1819  to  1841.  His  uncle,  Pierre 
Daubigny,  was  a  celebrated  miniaturist,  pupil  of 
Aubry,  who  exhibited  in  all  the  salons  from  1822  to 
1855,  receiving  a  medal  in  1833.  Pierre’s  wife— nee 
Amelie  Dautel — also  remarkable  as  a  miniaturist, 
was  medaled  at  the  Salon  of  1834,  while  her  sister 
Henriette  painted  successful  portraits.  So  that  the 
subject  of  our  essay,  born  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1817,  had  brushes  and  crayons  for  his  first 
playthings.  Plis  mother — nee  Legros  cl’Anizy — died 
while  he  was  a  child,  and  he  seemed  to  develop  an  al¬ 
most  precocious  talent  and  independence  of  character. 

At  fifteen  he  was  doing  professional  decorative 
work,  and  at  seventeen  was  able  to  supply  his  own 
material  needs. 

At  this  time  he  was  possessed  with  an  intense  desire 
to  visit  Italy  and  Rome,  which  was  the  usual  Mecca  of 
the  young  French  artists ;  and  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  he  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  apart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  in  painting  borders  and  ornaments 
at  the  museum  of  Versailles,  till  by  redoubled  energy, 
he  and  his  friend  Mignan  had  amassed  what  they 
thought  would  be  sufficient  for  the  coveted  journey. 
To  avoid  the  danger  of  a  premature  withdrawal  of 
funds,  they  had  arranged  a  small  opening  in  the  plas- 
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Daubigny.  The  Little  Birds 

“Petits  oiseaux,  le  printemps  vieut  de  naitre ; 
Oiseaux,  chantez  le  printemps  et  l’amour.” 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5  %  X  4  inches 
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Daubigny.  Sunrise 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5i/4x  9%6  inches 


ter  wall  of  their  room,  and  through  this  the  money  was 
slipped,  sou  by  sou  and  franc  by  franc,  till  they 
judged  the  needed  sum  to  have  been  attained.  One 
April  day  they  broke  through  the  plaster,  and  out 
came  something  more  than  fourteen  hundred  francs. 

Providing  themselves  with  stout  boots,  knapsacks, 
and  sticks,  they  started  on  foot,  in  a  few  days,  from 
Paris  for  Rome.  What  a  marvelous  school  for  the 
future  master  of  landscape  was  this  journey  through 
the  heart  of  France !  Day  by  day  the  panorama  un¬ 
folded,  till  beyond  Lyons  they  began  to  see  signs  of 
the  Southland  in  the  more  exotic  vegetation,  and  soon 
passed  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  which  they 
crossed  into  Italy.  They  visited  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  spending  also  some  four  months  at  Subiaco, 
where  Daubigny  made  a  number  of  sketches,  one  of 
which  furnished  the  subject  for  his  third  etching. 

After  about  eleven  months  their  funds  began  to 
dwindle,  and  Mignan  being  seized  with  a  severe  nos¬ 
talgia — he  had  left  his  fiancee  at  Paris — they  started 
back  again  on  foot,  meeting  at  Troyes  several  friends 
who  had  come  on  to  join  them,  and  soon  reached  the 
capital.  This  Italian  journey  seems  to  have  had  hut 
little  effect  on  Daubigny’s  art.  He  was  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  at  this  time  by  the  almost  microscopic  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  works  of  de  La  Berge,  and  Romanticism 
was  affecting  most  of  the  younger  men,  including  Dau¬ 
bigny.  He,  however,  decided  to  compete  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome,  and  with  this  in  view  entered  the  studio  of 
Delaroche  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Having  passed 
the  first  tests,  when  the  time  came  for  the  final  entree 
en  loge,  he  failed  to  he  present  at  the  formal  dictation 
of  the  subject,  which  this  time  was  “Adam  and  Eve,” 
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going  off  instead  to  dejeuner  with  his  friend  Feu- 
cheres  at  Vincennes.  When  he  returned  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  he  found  that  this  slight  and,  as  he  thought, 
unimportant  omission  had  debarred  him.  As  the  Prix 
de  Pome  in  landscape  was  given  only  once  every  four 
years,  although  pressed  by  Delaroche  to  continue,  he 
soon  gave  up  the  atelier  work  in  favor  of  the  open 
fields.  It  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  with  his  some¬ 
what  advanced  views,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  satisfied  the  official  masters  of  so-called  “classi¬ 
cal”  landscape,  and  the  shock  of  this  disappointment 
seemed  to  open  his  eyes  to  a  fresher  and  larger  view  of 
nature. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  work  for  publishers,  he  had 
found  time  to  paint  a  picture  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
and  the  lie  St.  Louis,  with  which  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Salon  in  1838,  and  two  years  later  he  exhibited 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  of  which  the  rocky,  moun¬ 
tainous  landscape  was  a  souvenir  of  Isere.  It  was 
placed  beside  a  picture  by  his  father  in  the  Salon  of 
1840. 

The  extra  expenses  incident  to  the  production  of  an 
important  work  for  the  Salon  were  covered  by  a  small 
society  formed  for  mutual  help,  including  Geoffroy 
Dechaume  the  sculptor,  Steinheil  the  future  decorator, 
Trimolet,  Daumier,  and  Meissonier.  They  lived  as  a 
community  in  the  Rue  des  Amandiers-Popincourt, 
and  each  in  turn  was  helped  by  the  others  to  produce 
a  work  for  the  Salon.  The  friendships  thus  established 
lasted  through  life,  as  each  became  famous  and 
founded  a  family  establishment  of  his  own. 

While  undertaking  such  illustrative  work  for  pub¬ 
lishers  as  came  to  hand,  Daubigny  also  assisted  in  the 
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Daubigny.  The  Fish-weir 


Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%x5l/4  inches 
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Daubigny.  The  Satyr 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%x  4l/£  inches 
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atelier  of  restorations  under  Granet  at  the  Louvre, 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  masters  of  the  past 
by  daily  contact  with  their  works.  If  in  later  years 
Daubigny  dared  to  attack  fresh  problems  in  the  real¬ 
istic  representation  of  landscape  with  brush  and 
palette-knife  under  the  open  sky,  his  apparent  free¬ 
dom  of  technique  and  effective  composition  were  based 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  established  conventions, 
which  later  impressionists  have  sometimes  seemed  to 
ignore.  As  a  child  his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  a  good  peasant  woman,  la 
Mere  Bazot,  at  Valmondois,  some  twenty  miles  north  of 
Paris.  His  attachment  to  this  place  never  ceased,  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  bread-winning  through  the 
week,  he  would  often  start  on  foot  from  Paris  on 
Saturday  night  for  Valmondois,  spend  his  Sunday 
painting  in  the  fields  near  the  banks  of  the  Oise,  and 
return  in  the  same  way  Sunday  night  to  take  up  his 
work  on  Monday  morning. 

It  happened  to  Daubigny  as  it  has  happened  to 
many  others  of  the  world’s  masters  in  art.  He  mar¬ 
ried  early,  and  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  a  growing 
family  he  redoubled  his  toil.  He  did  not  question 
Providence,  but  accepted  cheerfully  all  the  tasks  that 
were  offered.  Few  of  the  important  books  published 
during  the  “forties”  were  without  illustrations  from 
his  hand.  In  the  “History  of  the  Painters  of  All 
Schools  and  All  Times,”  by  Charles  Blanc,  we  find 
many  of  the  landscape  illustrations  drawn  by  Dau¬ 
bigny  from  masterpieces  in  the  Louvre.  All  this  prac¬ 
tical  work  provided  for  his  daily  needs,  and  afforded 
the  best  sort  of  training  for  mind,  eye,  and  hand. 

A  small  inheritance  fell  to  him  about  1848,  and  he 
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was  enabled  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Dauphine  and 
Morvan,  with  the  untrammeled  study  of  landscape  in 
view.  At  the  Salon  of  1848  Daubigny  drew  public 
attention  by  the  exhibition  of  five  landscape  studies, 
gaining  a  second-class  medal.  Again,  at  the  Salon  of 
1850-51,  he  exhibited  The  Washerwomen  of  the  River 
Oullins,  The  Willows,  The  Barge,  and  The  Vintage, 
that  were  prophetic  of  much  of  his  later  work.  Dau¬ 
bigny’s  personality  now  frankly  declared  itself,  and 
when  in  1852  he  exhibited  The  Harvest  he  was  hailed 
by  the  critics  as  a  master.  The  ripe  wheat-fields,  the 
harvesters,  and  the  growing  stacks  were  thrown  upon 
this  canvas  with  such  brilliancy  that  the  more  timid 
ones  were  somewhat  startled;  but  the  following  year 
his  Pond  of  Gylieu,  Valley  of  Optevoz,  and  The  Entry 
to  the  Village  satisfied  the  most  exacting  by  their  re¬ 
markable  precision,  delicacy,  and  force.  At  the  same 
Salon  were  Troyon’s  Valley  of  the  Tongues  and  Rosa 
Bonheur’s  Horse  Fair,  and  these,  with  Daubigny’s 
canvases,  became  the  centers  of  admiration. 

The  Emperor  bought  the  Pond  of  Gylieu,  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Count  Clement  de  Ris  in  L’ Artiste  for 
June,  1853 : 

‘  ‘  Has  it  not  often  occurred  to  you  in  your  explora¬ 
tions  as  a  tourist  to  see  suddenly  open  before  you  a 
break  in  the  landscape,  a  little  valley,  calm,  in  repose, 
full  of  elegant  and  tranquil  forms,  of  discreet  and  har¬ 
monious  colors,  of  softened  shadows  and  lights,  bor¬ 
dered  by  hillsides  with  rounded  and  retiring  forms 
and  where  no  step  seems  to  have  troubled  the  poetic 
silence?  A  pond,  placed  there  like  a  mirror,  reflects 
the  picture,  and  bears  on  its  cup-like  edge,  sheaves  of 
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Daubigny.  The  Marsh  with  Storks 
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Daubigny.  Cows  in  a  Pool 


rushes,  coltsfoot,  arrowheads,  water-strawberries,  and 
the  wdiite  and  yellow  flowers  of  the  water-lily,  amid 
which  swarm  a  buzzing  world  of  insects  and  gnats. 

“As  you  approach,  some  heron,  occupied  in  dress¬ 
ing  its  plumage,  flies  off,  snapping  its  beak ;  the  snipe 
runs  away,  piping  its  little  cry ;  then  everything  falls 
again  into  silence,  and  the  valley,  welcoming  you  as  its 
guest,  takes  up  under  your  eyes  its  mysterious  work. 
It  is,  in  effect,  these  colors  and  these  harmonies  that 
M.  Daubigny  has  given  us  in  his  Pond  of  Gylieu.  The 
limpidity  of  the  water,  the  light,  refined  quality  of  the 
sky,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  are  beyond  description. 
One  seems  to  breathe  in  the  picture  while  looking  at  it, 
and  there  escapes  I  know  not  what  aroma  of  damp 
leafage  that  ends  by  intoxicating  you. 

“The  truth  of  the  second  picture  by  Daubigny  is 
still  more  intense.  The  eyes  rest  everywhere  with 
pleasure,  and  float  undecided  between  the  sapphire  of 
the  sky  and  the  velvet-like  vegetation.  We  smell  the 
clover  and  the  hay ;  we  hear  the  hum  of  the  insects  and 
the  crackle  of  the  ripening  wheat.” 

And  so  Daubigny  continued  for  a  number  of  years 
to  bring  the  light  and  freshness  of  the  open  fields  into 
succeeding  salons.  In  1857  he  exhibited  the  Spring¬ 
time,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Valley  of  Optevoz, 
in  which  the  painter  again  combined  intense  poetic 
sentiment  with  skilful  technique  and  strong  pictorial 
construction. 

It  has  been  sometimes  advanced  that  paintings  done 
out  of  doors  often  possess  the  qualities  and  defects  of 
studies  when  compared  with  pictures  composed  and 
completed  in  the  studio ;  but  Daubigny  seemed  able  to 
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combine  strength  of  structure  and  unity  of  effect  with 
the  truth  and  freshness  of  work  done  directly  from 
nature.  Well  versed  in  the  lore  of  great  art,  when  he 
took  his  canvases  into  the  vaster  open-air  studio  of 
nature,  he  knew  how  to  select  and  record  his  impres¬ 
sions.  With  high  ideals,  he  sought  the  desired  har¬ 
mony,  and  then  swiftly  and  surely  transferred  his 
discovery  to  canvas.  Giving  himself  up  to  the  charms 
of  the  outdoor  world,  he  sank  his  personality  in  an 
endeavor  to  render  what  he  saw  and  felt,  with  su¬ 
preme  eloquence  and  veracity.  Some  of  his  favorite 
themes,  and  those  by  which  he  is  perhaps  most  widely 
known,  were  the  riverside  scenes  on  the  Oise  and 
Seine.  It  was  in  1859  that  he  exhibited  the  Banks 
of  the  Oise.  The  jury  of  the  Salon  had  given  him 
a  first-class  medal  for  the  second  time  in  1857,  and 
now  they  again  awarded  him  a  similar  honor.  Artists 
and  public  united  in  admiring  this  painting,  which 
is  at  present  in  the  museum  of  Bordeaux.  So  many 
demands  came  from  all  sides  for  repetitions  of  this 
and  similar  subjects  that  Daubigny  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  satisfy  them.  To  paint  these  river  scenes, 
which  accorded  so  well  with  his  temperament  and 
tastes,  Daubigny  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
floating  studio  which  could  be  moved  about  at  will 
to  the  best  points  of  view;  and  to  catch  the  fleeting 
effects  of  dawn  and  sunset  he  wished  to  be  free  from 
the  restraints  of  meal-hours  and  hotels.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  he  went  to  Asnieres  to  see  his  friend 
Baillet,  who  happened  to  have  in  stock  a  boat  that 
had  been  built  for  use  as  a  ferry.  Accompanied  by  his 
son  Karl,  Daubigny  looked  over  the  boat,  which  was 
some  twenty-eight  feet  long,  six  feet  beam,  flat-bot- 
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Etched  in  1860.  Daubigny’s  large  painting  of  the  same  subject  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1861 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  714X  13%  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  10  x  131/4  inches 


tomed,  and  drew  only  about  eighteen  inches  of  water. 
Baillet  agreed  to  complete  it  so  that  three  or  six  row¬ 
ers  could  be  used,  and  a  sail  if  needed.  At  the  stern 
a  cabin  was  to  be  placed,  large  enough  to  work  or  sleep* 
in,  with  lockers  on  each  side  for  bedding,  cooking- 
utensils,  provisions,  and  artists’  materials. 

Thus  equipped,  Daubigny  made  numerous  voyages 
up  and  down  the  Oise,  Seine,  and  Marne  in  the  Bottin, 
as  this  curious-looking  craft  was  christened  by  an  im¬ 
pudent  rustic.  He  was  often  accompanied  by  his  son 
Karl  and  other  friends  or  pupils,  and  “le  Capitaine,” 
as  Daubigny  was  called,  became  very  popular  among 
the  “bargees”  of  the  various  river-craft.  Pere  Corot 
was  appointed  “Grand  Amiral  Honoraire, ”  and 
while  he  took  no  part  in  the  voyages,  he  often  lent  the 
gaiety  of  his  presence  to  the  festivals  that  preceded 
the  departure  or  celebrated  the  return  of  this  Argosy 
of  Art. 

Freed  from  all  restraint,  Daubigny  did  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  work  during  the  river-trips,  tem¬ 
pered  by  amusing  experiences  that  were  recorded  in  a 
series  of  free  etchings  called  “Le  Voyage  en  Bateau,” 
done  at  first  for  the  amusement  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  afterward  published  by  Cadart.  In  one 
of  these  plates  we  see  the  artist  at  work  in  a  ray  of 
sunshine  that  enters  at  the  end  of  the  cabin  where  he 
is  seated,  while  nearer  the  spectator  are  the  canvases, 
panels,  working-utensils,  and  bedding.  On  the  back 
of  one  of  the  canvases  is  seen  the  word  “Realisme,  ” 
and  the  legend  scratched  on  the  margin  of  the  earliest 
proofs  was  “Le  travail  tient  Fame  en  joie.  ” 

The  humor  of  these  somewhat  playful  records  of 
Daubigny’s  nautical  experiences  contrasts  with  the 
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serious  qualities  that  distinguish  the  splendid  series 
of  etchings  he  produced  during  his  long  career.  None 
of  the  Barbizon  men,  unless  we  except  Charles  Jacque, 
have  left  such  an  ample  oeuvre  on  copper,  and  the 
quality  of  Daubigny’s  work  remains  unequaled  in  his 
own  rustic  and  riverside  vein. 

The  immense  amount  of  illustrating  and  drawing 
on  wood  that  occupied  his  earlier  years — which,  in 
assuring  his  daily  bread,  allowed  freedom  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  higher  art — proved  of  the  utmost  value 
when  he  took  up  etching.  His  habit  of  making  many 
good-sized  and  smaller  drawings  in  black  chalk  and 
charcoal  directly  from  nature  added  largely  to  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  line  and  tone. 

Daubigny  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  began 
etching,  about  the  year  1838 ;  and  for  his  first  essay, 
The  Monk,  his  comrade  Meissonier  sketched  in  the 
cowled  figure  seen  among  the  trees  that  overhang  the 
still  waters  of  a  pond. 

The  View  of  the  Town  of  Subiaco,  his  third  etching, 
was  done  from  studies  made  during  his  Italian  jour¬ 
ney,  and  its  composition  and  treatment  recall  Claude 
and  Poussin,  who  were  his  first  models  in  landscape 
art.  Martin  Rico,  the  Spanish  master  of  landscape 
and  Venetian  views,  told  me  that  many  years  later, 
when  as  a  student  he  sought  the  advice  of  Daubigny, 
he  was  sent  to  study  the  severe  landscapes  by  Poussin 
at  the  Louvre. 

Another  early  plate  was  the  View  of  Notre  Dame 
and  the  lie  St.  Louis,  based  on  the  first  picture  Dau¬ 
bigny  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1838.  One  curious 
etching  of  this  period,  which  he  executed  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Trimolet— who  afterward  married  his  sister 
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was  perhaps  inspired  by  political  considerations. 
Its  lengthy  title  was  The  Ceremony  of  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  July  Column,  and  the  Removal  of  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  Victims  of  the  Revolution  of  July ,  1830, 
to  the  Place  of  the  Bastille.  It  was  dated  1840,  but 
never  proved  a  very  lucrative  venture,  as  the  drum- 
majors  of  the  National  Guard,  to  whom  its  sale  was 
confided,  used  to  drink  up  regularly  every  evening  the 
receipts  of  the  day!  All  through  the  “forties”  Dau¬ 
bigny  continued  to  etch  either  original  motives  or 
such  as  were  requested  by  editors  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  various  publications,  in  many  cases  of  poems 
and  songs  of  a  pastoral  and  romantic  nature.  One  of 
the  most  interesting,  The  Storm,  was  made  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  to  Fabre  d ’Eglantine’s  well-known 


‘  ‘  II  pleut,  il  pleut,  bergere, 

Presse  des  blancs  moutons  .  .  .  ’  ’ 


Between  the  years  1840  and  1844  he  executed  a 
whole  series  of  carefully  finished  plates,  which  in  their 
precise  and  delicate  treatment  of  detail  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  his  later 
work.  It  would  well  repay  a  collector  having  the  time 
and  means,  to  attempt  the  bringing  together  of  these 
rare  and  interesting  early  etchings  of  Daubigny,  com¬ 
bining  as  they  do  the  most  careful  workmanship  with 
an  idyllic  suggestion  that  pervades  all  his  work.  Very 
few  proofs  were  taken  from  some  of  them  and  there  is 
a  similar  scarcity  of  trial  and  so-called  artist’s  proofs 
from  many  of  his  plates.  The  Little  Sheepfold  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  of  the  early  pastorals.  It  is 
treated  with  the  delicacy  of  a  miniature,  and  repre- 
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sents  a  shepherd  with  his  two  dogs  gathering  the  flock 
in  a  freshly  ploughed  field  where  the  fold  is  estab¬ 
lished.  The  clouds  of  a  stormy-looking  sky  are  pierced 
by  a  ray  of  light  that  illuminates  the  group  and  dis¬ 
tance  with  striking  effect. 

Daubigny’s  fame  as  an  etcher  was  sufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  the  French  government  to  confide  to  his  hands 
the  reproduction  of  Jean  Pinas’  drawing  The  Mill, 
and  Claude  Lor  rain’s  The  Watering-place,  which 
were  done  in  1848  and  1849  respectively.  Some  years 
later  he  was  commissioned  to  etch  The  Bush  and  The 
Burst  of  Sunshine,  after  Ruysdael.  These  four  sub¬ 
jects  were  executed  for  the  Imperial  Chalcography  of 
the  Louvre,  and  permitted  Daubigny  to  study  inti¬ 
mately  these  ‘  ‘  old  masters,  ’  ’  whom  he  revered  as  being 
among  the  fathers  of  modern  landscape  art. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  several  series  of  etchings  pub¬ 
lished  in  1851  and  subsequently  that  we  find  such 
chefs-d’oeuvre  as  The  Sunrise,  Banks  of  the  River 
Cousin— Evening,  The  Watering-place,  The  Little 
Birds,  Autumn  in  the  Morvan,  The  Satyr,  The  Ferry, 
and  The  Fish-weir.  The  ten  years  between  1850  and 
1860  witnessed  the  production  of  a  number  of  his 
finest  plates,  among  them  the  Cows  in  a  Pool  and  the 
Marsh  with  Storks,  which  unite  those  qualities  of  per¬ 
fect  execution  and  deep  sentiment  that  place  them 
among  the  classics  in  art.  From  the  Marsh  with 
Storks  Daubigny  painted  a  picture  later— in  1873. 

From  his  famous  painting  The  Springtime,  shown 
in  the  Salon  of  1857,  Daubigny  made  a  careful  etch¬ 
ing,  of  which  the  finest  and  earliest  proofs  are  redolent 
with  the  charm  that  belongs  to  this  so  much  admired 
painting,  now  at  the  Louvre.  The  Orchard  in  Spring¬ 
es 
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Daubigny.  Moonrise  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ois 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3  %  x  6  inches 
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time  is  an  idyl  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the  Little  Birds, 
in  the  margin  of  which  Danbigny  etched  the  lines, 

Petits  oiseaux,  le  printemps  vient  de  naitre; 

Oiseaux,  ckantez  le  printemps  et  1  ’amour, 

expresses  the  same  delight  in  the  vernal  season,  with 
its  renascence  of  song,  sunshine,  and  flowers.  Dan¬ 
bigny  also  took  especial  delight  in  the  furred  and 
feathered  companions  of  rustic  life.  The  Dog  Watch 
shows  a  faithful  canine  presiding  over  the  destinies  of 
the  flock  in  the  absence  of  the  shepherd,  and  Cock¬ 
crow,  a  lusty  chanticleer  saluting  the  dawn  from  the 
straw-heap  of  his  barn-yard.  The  Hen  and  Chickens 
gives  us  the  maternal  side  of  gallinaceous  life,  and  his 
Pig  in  an  Orchard  bears  on  its  margin  the  legend 
which  Chenillon,  Daubigny’s  sculptor  friend,  com¬ 
posed  while  the  master  was  drawing  it  on  the  copper 
directly  from  nature : 

“Un  cochon  de  proprietaire  qui  ne  fera  de  bien 
qu  ’apres  sa  mort.  ’  ’ 

Among  Daubigny’s  largest  plates  were  The  Sheep- 
fold— Morning,  which  he  executed  in  1860.  It  became 
the  subject  of  his  large  painting  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
in  the  following  year.  Later — in  1865 — he  etched 
The  Grape-harvest  from  a  study  painted  in  the  Mor- 
van,  and  The  Ford,  showing  a  herd  of  cattle  being 
driven  across  a  stream  over  which  the  vigorous  branch¬ 
ings  of  trees  are  projected.  The  Crows  Perching  in  a 
Tree  was  a  wintry  souvenir  of  the  plain  of  Auvers. 
Daubigny  also  painted  the  subject  in  18/3,  and  the 
picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  that  year,  as  well 
as  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900. 
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The  Orchard,  etched  in  1868  to  accompany  a  sonnet 
by  M.  Gabriel  Marc,  was  published  in  company  with 
etchings  by  Millet,  Corot,  and  other  artists  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  “ Sonnets  and  Etchings/’  issued  by  Lemerre  in 
1869. 

The  Shepherds ,  Meadows  at  Villerville,  The  Seme 
at  Port  Morin,  and  Apple-trees  at  Anvers  were  dated 
during  the  four  final  years  of  his  life,  and  his  last 
etching,  Moonlight  at  Valmondois,  signed  in  1877, 
was  still  awaiting  some  finishing  touches  when  the 
master  laid  down  his  brushes  and  etching-needle  for¬ 
ever.  After  a  brief  illness,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  several  years  of  failing  health,  he  died  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1878,  four  days  after  his  sixty-first  birth¬ 
day. 

The  immense  amount  of  work  accomplished  by 
Daubigny  in  addition  to  his  prolific  labors  with  the 
brush  has  rarely  been  considered.  Henriet  catalogued 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  etchings  alone,  besides 
some  seventeen  cliches-glace  which  Daubigny  executed 
in  1862,  by  the  method  invented  by  M.  Cuvelier  pere, 
and  of  which  proofs  are  exceedingly  rare.  When  we 
consider  his  drawings  on  wood  and  many  other  de¬ 
signs  for  illustration,  it  becomes  apparent  that  much 
space  and  time  would  be  needed  to  render  an  account 
of  the  work  in  black  and  white  standing  to  the  credit 
of  this  fecund  and  industrious  genius.  Toil  in  his 
beloved  art  was  one  of  the  greatest  joys  life  could 
afford,  and  his  chief  delight  was  found  in  the  realities 
and  charms  of  country  life,  which,  through  his  paint¬ 
ings  and  etchings,  he  invites  us  to  share  with  him. 

About  the  time  the  Bottin  was  built  and  equipped, 
Daubigny  decided  to  build  a  country  house  and  studio 
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Daubigny.  Apple-trees  at  Auvers 

Daubigny  repeatedly  used  this  study  in  his  paintings  and  etchings 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  17  X2414  inches 


at  Auvers,  which  was  but  a  couple  of  miles  from  Val- 
mondois,  where  he  had  lived  as  a  child  and  had  con¬ 
stantly  returned.  It  was  in  1860  that  he  wrote  to 
Henriet : 

“I  have  bought  at  Auvers  thirty  perches  of  land, 
now  covered  with  beans,  on  which  I  shall  plant  some 
legs  of  mutton  when  you  come  to  see  me.  They  are 
building  me  a  studio  there,  some  six  by  eight  meters, 
with  several  rooms  round  it,  which  will  serve  me  next 
spring.  The  Pere  Corot  has  found  Auvers  very  fine 
and  has  engaged  me  to  fix  myself  there  for  a  part  of 
each  year,  wishing  to  paint  rustic  landscapes  with 
figures.  I  shall  be  truly  well  off  there  in  the  midst  of 
a  good  little  farming  country  where  the  ploughs  do  not 
yet  go  by  steam.  ’  ’ 

The  “  Villa  des  Yallees,  ”  as  it  was  called,  was  duly 
completed,  his  friend  Oudinot  being  the  architect. 
Corot  painted  the  maquettes,  or  designs  on  smaller 
canvases,  for  the  decoration  of  the  studio.  Oudinot 
executed  the  long  side  and  Daubigny  and  his  son  Karl 
the  two  ends,  under  the  eye  of  “le  bon  Pere,”  whose 
advancing  age  made  the  mounting  of  ladders  and 
scaffolding  difficult.  Other  rooms  contained  designs 
by  Daumier  and  Daubigny,  as  well  as  canvases  di¬ 
rectly  from  Corot’s  brush.  With  the  Bottin  moored, 
near  by  in  the  Oise,  the  wooded  “vallees”  and  the 
plain  of  Auvers  right  at  hand,  Daubigny  found  the 
situation  exactly  suited  to  his  tastes.  In  midsummer 
he  often  spent  a  season  at  Villerville,  on  the  Norman 
coast,  relieving  his  rustic  work  by  doing  a  few  studies 
and  pictures  of  the  sea. 
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He  visited  England  in  1866  and  1870,  painting  and 
drawing  a  certain  number  of  studies  on  the  Thames, 
and  making  new  friends  for  his  art.  In  1868  he  visited 
the  Pyrenees,  accompanied  by  his  son  Karl  and  that 
ever  regretted  young  genius  Henri  Regnault.  In  1871 
he  made  a  trip  to  Holland,  finding  the  country  “as 
blond  as  the  women  of  Rubens,  ’  ’  according  to  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  at  the  time.  These  trips,  like  the 
earlier  one  to  Italy,  never  seemed  to  alter  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  art.  His  later  pictures  indicated  a  long- 
cherished  desire  to  express  the  subtle  effects  of 
moonrise  and  night.  He  knew  such  subjects  would  be 
less  popular  than  the  riverside  views,  which  dealers 
and  public  called  for  faster  than  he  could  produce 
them.  In  sheer  desperation  he  once  said :  “  If  only  1 
could  paint  a  picture  that  would  n ’t  sell !  ’  ’  These 
mysterious  effects  of  evening  and  night  may  have  at¬ 
tained  this  object  momentarily,  though  they  are  now 
jealously  guarded  in  some  of  the  world’s  finest  col¬ 
lections. 

Familiarity  with  his  art,  and  with  the  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  that  furnished  him  motives  and  inspiration, 
followed  by  years  of  comparison  and  consideration, 
has  only  strengthened  my  conviction  that  for  depth 
of  feeling,  powerful  composition,  and  a  lyrical  bril¬ 
liancy  of  execution,  Daubigny  stands  unrivaled  among 
the  painters  and  etchers  of  landscape  who  glorified 
French  Art  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
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THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 
SAMUEL  PALMER 


By  MARTIN  IIARDIE 

Assistant  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington 
(Departmeut  of  Engraving,  Illustration,  and  Design) 


NE  of  the  most  able  of  modern  writers 
upon  the  history  of  etching  dismisses 
Samuel  Palmer  in  three  lines,  and  makes 
the  injury  worse  by  coupling  him  with 
Edwin  Edwards.  “As  an  etcher  of  landscape,”  he 
writes,  “Palmer  is  an  artist  of  no  great  power,  but 
his  romantic  idealism  not  unworthily  carried  on  the 
sentiment  which  inspired  much  of  Blake  and  all  of 
Calvert.  Like  Palmer,  Edwards  betrays  a  lack  of 
significance  and  concentrated  emphasis  in  his  com¬ 
positions,  the  line  work  being  generally  confused  with 
overmuch  meaningless  cross-hatching.”  On  the  other 
hand,  P.  G.  Hamerton,  that  brilliant  critic  who  helped 
more  than  any  one  to  foster  the  revival  of  etching  in 
England,  wrote  of  Palmer,  thirty  years  ago,  as  “one 
of  the  few  really  great  English  etchers,  ’  ’  and  added : 
“As  for  the  thoughts  which  he  has  to  express,  they 
are  pure  poetry,  and  come  to  him  from  that  rich  realm 
of  the  imagination  which  the  poets  only  can  find  at 
all,  and  which  they  find  everywhere.  There  is  more 
feeling  and  insight  and  knowledge  in  one  twig  drawn 
by  his  hand  than  in  the  life’s  production  of  many  a 
well-known  artist.  Words  cannot  express  the  cjualities 
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of  such  work  as  his,  but  we  can  say  that  it  unites 
the  ripest  and  fullest  knowledge  with  the  most  perfect 
temper,  a  temper  of  patience  almost  without  limit, 
and  of  tenderness  which  is  alive  to  all  loveliness.” 
The  truth  may  lie  somewhere  between  these  two  opin¬ 
ions,  but  I  venture  to  say  with  confidence  that  any 
one  who  devotes  careful  study  to  the  work  of  Samuel 
Palmer,  will  find  it  more  and  more  beautiful  in  its 
spirit,  more  and  more  instant  in  its  appeal.  He  will 
incline  far  more  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Hamerton 
than  to  the  cold  and  restrained  judgment  of  Mr.  Hind. 

In  modern  times,  with  a  new  appreciation  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  with  a  natural  admiration  of  Whistler, 
both  of  them  supreme  masters  of  line  and  of  “the  au¬ 
dacious  silences  of  art,”  we  are  inclined  to  insist — 
perhaps  overmuch— on  precision,  economy,  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  line  as  the  chief  end  of  a  good  etching. 
Palmer  was  concerned  with  tone  and  color ;  but 
though  he  secured  tonality  by  a  multitude  of  lines, 
the  result  is  never  tedious.  And  his  work  is  always 
pure  and  legitimate.  He  obtained  his  result  with 
much  labor — of  which  his  working  proofs  bear  inter¬ 
esting  evidence— but  always  fairly,  and  not,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  moderns,  by  that  trickery  of  printing 
which  Whistler  described  as  “treacly.”  He  may 
have  passed  a  little  into  the  background,  but  his  lov¬ 
ing  and  patient  craftsmanship,  his  intensity  of  poetic 
feeling,  will  always  insure  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  every  catholic  student  of  prints.  Looking  back 
along  the  increasing  perspective  of  the  years,  future 
generations,  I  think,  will  recognize  him  again  as  “one 
of  the  few  really  great  English  etchers.” 

Samuel  Palmer  was  born  on  January  27,  1805. 
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Palmer.  The  Willow 
(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  1) 
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Palmer.  The  Skylark 
(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  2) 
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When  he  was  a  child  between  three  and  four  years 
old,  he  stood  with  his  nurse  watching  at  a  window 
while  the  full  moon,  rising  behind  the  branches  of  a 
great  elm,  cast  a  maze  of  shadows  on  the  opposite  wall. 
As  the  shadows  changed,  the  girl  repeated  the  couplet : 

“Fond  man!  the  vision  of  a  moment  made; 

Dream  of  a  dream,  and  shadow  of  a  shade !  ’ 7 

Samuel  Palmer  never  forgot  those  shadows  and  their 
weird  effect.  Through  all  his  work  as  an  artist  in  later 
days  the  flicker  of  light  and  shade  is  the  ruling  mo¬ 
tive.  To  a  boyhood  spent  amid  a  seriousness,  of  which 
this  incident  was  a  type,  succeeded  the  mystic  teach¬ 
ing  of  William  Blake.  Young  Palmer,  with  his  future 
father-in-law,  John  Linnell,  called  on  Blake  in  1824, 
and  found  him  sitting  in  bed,  like  one  of  the  patriarchs 
of  old,  making  designs  for  his  11  Dante.”  He  told  his 
young  visitor  how  he  began  them  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling.  4 ‘Oh/ 7  replied  Palmer,  "I  have  enough  of 
fear  and  trembling.  ”  ‘  ‘  Then,  ’  ’  said  Blake,  ‘  ‘  you  ’ll 

do.”  Through  Blake,  Palmer  came  into  touch  with 
George  Richmond  and  Edward  Calvert;  and  so 
at  an  early  age  was  steeped  in  the  romantic  spirit 
which  belonged  to  these  intimate  disciples  of  Blake. 
From  1826  to  1833  he  sojourned  at  Shoreham  in  Kent. 
His  drawings,  some  of  which  are  in  the  writer’s  pos¬ 
session,  show  the  course  of  his  work  at  this  period; 
first,  the  uncontrolled  Blake  influence  and  the  leaven 
of  some  of  the  old  poets ;  next,  his  incessant  outdoor 
study  of  nature,  still  tinged  a  little  with  the  same 
influence;  and,  lastly,  a  pastoral  of  Sunshine  and 
Shadow  that  may  be  described  as  the  permanent  re¬ 
sult.  The  ideal  of  his  art,  the  blending  of  romance 
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with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  nature,  began  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  oil-paintings  and  water-colors  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Samuel  Palmer  began  his  first 
experiments  in  what  he  described  as  the  4 'teasing, 
temper-trying,  yet  fascinating  art”  of  etching.  The 
records  and  minute-books  of  the  old  Etching  Club 
have  recently  found  a  permanent  home  in  the  Library 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum ;  and  under  the 
date  February  19,  1850,  comes  the  entry  that  "the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed  as  correct,  the  club  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  Palmer,  who  was  unanimously  elected  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  club.”  We  are  also  told  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  and  delivered  to  the  club  his  probationary  plate 
The  Willoiv.  He  was  admonished  by  Creswick  for 
having  ruled  some  of  the  lines  in  the  sky,  but  the 
charm  of  his  work  must  have  been  apparent  to  all. 
There  is  technical  advance  and  greater  freedom  of 
expression  in  three  plates  that  followed:  The  Herds¬ 
man’s  Cottage ,  Christmas,  and  The  Skylark.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Etch¬ 
ing  Club  in  November,  1862,  "a  letter  from  Palmer 
was  read,  expressing  a  strong  opinion  that  greater 
scope  would  be  given  for  a  bold  free  etching  if  a 
larger-sized  plate  was  adopted.” 

Samuel  Palmer  completed  only  thirteen  etchings. 
His  practice  as  a  painter,  complicated  by  the  neces¬ 
sity,  through  a  large  part  of  his  career,  of  eking  out 
a  slender  income  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing,  ac¬ 
counts  somewhat  for  his  small  output  in  what,  after 
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Palmer.  The  Herdsman’s  Cottage;  or,  Sunset 

(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  3) 
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Palmer.  Christmas 
(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  4) 
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all,  was  his  favorite  branch  of  art.  But  in  etch¬ 
ing  he  was  a  conscientious  and  thoughtful  worker, 
gaining  his  last  refinements  by  infinite  pains  and  pro¬ 
longed  biting  in  a  far  weaker  acid  than  we  should  use 
to-day.  “Those  who  have  seen  him,”  says  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer,  “sitting,  sable  in  hand,  hour  after  hour  be¬ 
hind  tissue-paper,  penciling  in  varnish  silver  cloudlets 
round  a  moon ;  or  have  seen  him  reveling  in  the 
ferocity  of  the  seething  mordant  with  which  he  some¬ 
times  loved  to  excavate  an  emphatic  passage,  will  not 
wonder  that  he  achieved  only  thirteen  etchings.” 
And  then  he  had  to  contend  with  all  the  cruelty  of  the 
mechanical  printer,  who  gave  him  a  ruthless  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  trial  proof  from  a  plate  whose  ‘  ‘  gossamer 
tendernesses”  had  been  scrubbed  like  the  engraved 
lines  on  a  visiting-card.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
not  till  the  seventies  was  there  a  Frederick  Goulding, 
who,  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  a  wave  of  the  muslin,  a 
wreath  “of  faint  smoke  curling  whitely”  from  his 
eternal  cigarette,  seemed  to  cast  some  subtle  magic 
over  an  etcher’s  plate.  In  1873  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  had 
a  series  of  lessons  from  Goulding,  and  set  up  a  print¬ 
ing-press  in  his  father’s  house  at  Furze  Hill,  Reigate. 
From  that  time,  Samuel  Palmer  was  certain  of  fine 
proofs,  printed  either  by  Goulding  or  on  this  private 
press.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  in  the  earlier 
proofs  an  uncompromising  truth  and  simplicity  that 
is  sometimes  more  welcome  than  the  cunning  result  of 
“retroussage”  applied  to  the  plate  in  its  later  days. 
It  is  as  well  on  this  point  to  recall  Palmer’s  own 
words :  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  charm  of  linear  etch¬ 
ing  is  the  glimmering  through  of  white  paper  even  in 
the  shadows,  so  that  almost  everything  either  sparkles 


or  suggests  sparkle.  Retroussage,  if  not  kept  within 
narrow  bounds,  extinguishes  the  thousand  little  lumi¬ 
nous  eyes  which  peer  through  a  finished  linear  etch¬ 
ing,  and  in  those  of  Claude  are  moving  sunshine  upon 
dew,  or  dew  upon  violets  in  the  shade.”  The  collec¬ 
tor,  therefore,  must  not  too  hastily  despise  the  clear 
printing  and  apparent  paleness  of  early  proofs  of  The 
Herdsman’s  Cottage  and  The  Skylark.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  also,  this  difficulty  of  printing  accounts  for 
Palmer’s  apparently  laborious  methods.  His  glowing 
and  flashing  lights ;  his  shadows,  transparent  and  full 
of  color;  his  half-tones  of  charming  gradation— all 
had  to  be  attained  by  the  most  delicate  manipulation 
of  line.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  a  hard 
school,  but  at  least  he  learned  to  rely,  for  the  vitality 
and  intensity  and  harmony  of  his  work,  upon  his  own 
subtle  craftsmanship,  and  not  upon  the  sympathy  and 
ability  of  a  printer. 

In  his  later  etchings,  as  Samuel  Palmer  grew  in 
power  to  control  and  direct  his  medium,  he  was  the 
more  able  to  give  rein  to  the  visionary  side  of  his 
mind  in  studies  where  nature  and  romance,  the  solid 
and  the  ethereal,  mingle  in  a  land  of  mysterious  twi¬ 
light  and  “heaped-up  richness.”  It  is  a  land  of  sun¬ 
burned  peasants,  of  golden  harvests  and  rich  fruitage, 
of  dell  and  dingle  embowered  by  trees,  of  hamlets 
with  twinkling  lights  that  tell  of  snug  “ingle-neuks” 
where  cottagers  gather  round  the  hearth.  His  etch¬ 
ings,  as  he  said  himself  about  Blake’s  woodcuts  for 
Thornton’s  “Virgil,”  are  “visions  of  little  dells  and 
nooks  and  corners  of  Paradise ;  models  of  the  ex- 
quisitest  pitch  of  intense  poetry.”  Imaginative  and 
romantic  though  his  work  is,  rising  to  its  highest 
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Palmer.  The  Vine;  or,  Plumpy  Bacchus 

(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  5) 
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Palmer.  The  Sleeping  Shepherd — Early  Morning 

(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  6) 
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achievement  in  such  subjects  as  The  Lonely  Tower, 
The  Rising  Moon,  and  The  Early  Ploughman,  it 
shows  an  intense,  constant,  and  absorbing  study  of 
nature.  His  is  no  art  of  airy  trifiing  with  prettiness 
of  slender  line,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  forced  con¬ 
trast  of  light  and  shade.  He  worked  with  infinite 
power  and  patience  till  every  part  of  his  etching  was 
merged  in  the  suggestion  of  a  large  and  logical  sig¬ 
nificance.  With  all  their  elaborate  construction,  his 
etchings  are  never  discursive  or  confused,  nor  have 
they  any  of  the  disciplined  order  that  is  wearisome  in 
its  monotony.  In  his  etchings,  as  in  his  paintings,  he 
determined  that  everything  was  to  be  color,  unsullied 
by  blackness,  and  that  everything  was  to  be  “a  splen¬ 
did  arrangement.”  In  all  his  etched  work  there  is 
this  combination  of  brilliancy  of  light  and  shade  com¬ 
bining  with  intense  depth  and  solemnity  in  a  calm 
simplicity  of  composition  that  gives  a  sense  of  pastoral 
peace.  As  Hamerton  justly  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
more  apt  description  of  Palmer’s  style  and  method 
than  what  he  himself  said  of  Claude.  “Claude’s  exe¬ 
cution,”  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Hamerton,  “is  of  that 
highest  kind  which  has  no  independent  essence,  but 
lingers  and  hesitates  with  the  thought,  and  is  lost  and 
found  in  a  bewilderment  of  intricate  beauty.” 

The  fact  that  Samuel  Palmer  achieved  only  thirteen 
plates  in  all  makes  his  work  of  special  interest  to  the 
collector.  At  a  quite  reasonable  outlay  it  is  possible 
to  secure  good  proofs  of  all  thirteen  etchings.  Then 
comes  the  pleasure — with  the  little  more  expense  and 
patience  and  trouble  that  make  the  pleasure  greater — 
of  rejecting  and  exchanging  and  adding;  of  securing 
for  one’s  portfolio  the  rare  state  and  the  “pet”  proof. 
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In  view  of  his  small  output,  those  joys  of  possession 
that  the  collector  alone  knows  can  be  fully  and  readily 
realized  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Palmer.  And,  for  the 
help  of  the  collector,  I  have  compiled  the  following 
catalogue  raisonne,  which  is,  indeed,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  writing.  Hitherto  the  only  available  help 
has  been  a  mere  list  of  titles  at  the  close  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer’s  biography  of  his  father.  The  catalogue  of 
an  Exhibition  of  Original  Etchings,  held  in  the  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Art  Gallery  in  1892,  contains  a  fuller 
catalogue  of  Samuel  Palmer’s  etchings,  with  valuable 
notes  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer.  This  catalogue,  however, 
is  unprocurable,  and  the  Wolverhampton  Gallery  itself 
does  not  possess  a  copy.  I  have  only  been  able  to  see 
it  by  the  courtesy  of  Air.  Palmer,  who  sent  me  his  own 
copy,  with  additional  notes.  Mr.  Palmer  is,  of  course, 
the  main  authority  on  every  point  concerning  his 
father’s  work,  and  I  should  like  to  express  here  my 
indebtedness  to  him  for  the  ready  kindness  with  which 
he  has  furnished  all  the  information  in  his  power. 

The  complete  series  of  illustrations  given  herewith 
will,  I  think,  serve  better  than  any  description  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  plates.  Even  now,  I  am  aware  that  there 
must  be  many  faults  and  omissions  in  this  catalogue ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  making  it  in  the  future  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible,  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  any  one 
who  will  furnish  me  with  information  about  unre¬ 
corded  states  or  working  proofs. 
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Palmer.  The  Rising  Moon 
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Palmf.r.  The  Herdsman 
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Palmer.  The  Early  Ploughman 


CATALOGUE  OF 

ETCHINGS  BY  SAMUEL  PALMER 


The  measurements  are  given,  height  first,  and  then 
width,  in  inches  and  millimeters. 

The  etchings  were  on  copper  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified. 

E.s.  =  etched  surface. 

PI.  =  plate. 

1  THE  WILLOW.  1850. 

E.s.  3%6  X  2%  in. ;  90  x  66  mm. 

PI.  4il46x3%g  inO  120  x82  mm. 

Signed  in  lower  left-hand  corner:  “S.  Palmer.  ”  Plate 
in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer. 

First  state.  Submitted  by  S.  Palmer  on  his  admission  to  the 
Etching  Club,  1850.  There  is  a  white  streak  across  the 
sky,  running  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  the  tree,  two 
mm.  above  the  cumulus  cloud  on  the  left.  This  is  filled 
up  in  the  later  state.  In  the  later  state  also  there  are  a 
few  more  lines  of  shading  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sky 
to  the  right. 

This  state  is  probably  of  extreme  rarity.  A  proof  was 
presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1912,  to¬ 
gether  with  minute-books,  records,  and  a  collection  of 
prints  of  the  old  Etching  Club,  by  Colonel  W.  C.  Horsley, 
son  of  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  the  last  survivor  among  the 
members  of  the  club. 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  etching  appeared 
as  an  illustration  to  1 1  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel 
Palmer/7  by  A.  H.  Palmer,  1892. 

2  THE  SKYLARK.  1850. 

E.s.  3%  x  2%  in. ;  99  X  74  mm. 

PI.  4%x4%6  in.;  123x115  mm.  Afterward  cut  to  4%  x 
3l%6  in. ;  118  X  97  mm. 

Etched  on  a  steel  plate.  Plate  destroyed. 
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Working  proof  (1).  The  etched  surface  only  95  mm.  in 
height.  The  skylark  is  smaller  than  in  the  next  working 
proof.  The  branch  of  the  tree  that  juts  right  out  above 
the  mountain  has  not  yet  been  added.  No  tree  to  left  by 
cottage.  Signed  in  pencil:  “Samuel  Palmer.’7  (M.  H.) 

Working  proof  (2).  The  etched  surface  still  only  95  mm.  in 
height.  A  suggestion  in  pencil  for  tilling  in  the  additional 
foreground.  The  branch  added  to  the  tree  on  the  right. 
A  tree,  cutting  against  the  sky,  added  in  pencil  in  the 
middle  distance  to  the  right  of  the  figure.  Signed  in 
pencil:  “Samuel  Palmer. 7  ’  (M.  H.) 

First  state.  The  etched  surface  99  mm.  in  height.  The 
plate  not  yet  cut  down.  The  tree  added  in  its  final  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  figure  and  the  cottage.  The  margin  of 
the  plate,  particularly  at  top  right-hand  corner  and  down 
left  edge,  shows  dots  and  marks.  Rare  in  this  state. 
(Proof  from  the  Theobald  Collection,  M.  H.) 

Second  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  plate  cut  down  and  the 
margin  cleaned.  Lettered :  ‘  ‘  Samuel  Palmer.  17. 7  7  On 
India  paper.  Published  as  Plate  17  of  “  Etchings  for  the 
Art-Union  of  London  by  the  Etching  Club,  7  7  1857. 

3  THE  HERDSMAN’S  COTTAGE;  or,  SUNSET.  1850. 

E.s.  3%  x  3  in. ;  98  x  76  mm. 

PL  4%  X  4  in.;  124x  102  mm. 

Etched  on  a  steel  plate. 

First  state.  The  plate  is  4%  in.  (117  mm.)  in  width. 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  plate  reduced  in 
width.  Signed  “S.  P. 77  in  the  lower  left-hand  margin. 
Published  in  “The  Portfolio,  7  7  1872,  with  the  mistaken 
title  “Sunrise, 77  and  in  Hamerton’s  “Etching  and  Etch¬ 
ers,”  3d  ed.,  1880. 

• 

4  CHRISTMAS.  (From  Bampfylde  7s  Sonnet.)  Known  also 

as  FOLDING  THE  LAST  SHEEP.  1850. 

1 1  With  footstep  slow,  in  furry  pall  y-clad, 

His  brows  enwreathed  with  holly  never  sere, 

Old  Christmas  comes,  to  close  the  waned  year, 

And  aye  the  shepherd  7s  heart  to  make  right  glad ; 

Who  when  his  teeming  flocks  are  homeward  had, 

To  blazing  hearth  repairs,  and  nut-brown  beer. 7  7 
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Palmer.  The  Morning  of  Life 
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(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  11) 


F.s.  3  !%g  x  3  Yiq  in. ;  100  x  81  mm. 

PI.  4%  X  4  in. ;  124  X  102  mm. 

Signed  “S.  Palmer ’ ’  in  lower  right-hand  corner.  Etched 
on  a  steel  plate.  Plate  in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer. 

First  state.  The  plate  is  4%  in.  (117  mm.)  in  width. 
(M.  H.) 

Second  state.  The  plate  cut  to  4  in.  (102  mm.)  in  width, 
but  still  before  all  letters.  (British  Museum.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  plate  reduced  in 
width.  Lettered  in  small  roman  type :  “  S.  Palmer,  ’  ’  and 
in  italic  script :  ‘  ‘  Christmas.  From  Bampfylde ’s  Son¬ 
net.  ’  ’  Published  as  the  frontispiece  to  ‘ ‘  Samuel  Palmer. 
A  Memoir  by  A.  H.  Palmer, ’  ’  1882. 

5  THE  VINE;  or,  PLUMP Y  BACCHUS.  Two  subjects  on 
one  plate,  from  the  song  in  ‘  ‘  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ’  ’  Act 
ii,  scene  7. 

‘  ‘  Come  thou  monarch  of  the  vine 
Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne. 7  ’ 

F.s.,  upper  subject,  3%  x  5  in. ;  89  x  127  mm. 

E.s.,  lower  subject,  2%  x  5  in.;  57  x  127  mm. 

PI.  11%  X  8%  in.;  300  x216  mm. 

Working  proof  (1).  Before  any  lettering  or  text.  In  the 
lower  subject,  the  very  lightly  etched  lines  that  appear 
later  in  the  foreground  under  the  oak  have  not  yet  been 
added,  and  there  is  roulette  work  along  the  top  edge.  The 
shadow  cast  by  the  lower  portion  of  a  tree  trunk  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  upper  plate  not  yet  added.  The 
etched  surface  is  51  x  113  mm.  Signed  proof,  from  the 
Theobald  collection.  (M.  H.) 

Working  proof  (2).  Working  proof  of  the  published  state, 
with  all  the  lettering  as  described  below.  Touched  by  the 
artist  with  Chinese  white.  (W.  Ward.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.  Note:  The  lettering  at 
the  top  and  under  each  subject  has  been  removed  in  the 
photograph.)  With  title  at  the  top,  six  lines  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  song  in  the  center,  and  “Samuel  Palmer,”  in 
small  capitals,  under  each  subject.  Published  in  “Songs 
and  Ballads  of  Shakespeare  Illustrated  by  the  Etching 
Club,”  1853. 
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6  THE  SLEEPING  SHEPHERD— EARLY  MORNING. 

E..S.  3%  x  3i/i6  in. ;  96  X  78  mm. 

PI.  4 y8  X  4%  in. ;  125  X  117  mm. 

PL  afterward  cut  to  4P/1Q  in.  (113  mm.)  in  width. 

Etched  on  a  steel  plate.  Plate  destroyed. 

First  state.  Described  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  as  1  ‘  Scarce 
state  before  the  plate  was  cut  down.  ’  ’  A  series  of  short 
black  lines  in  the  lower  margin,  and  a  group  of  dots  at  the 
lower  right-hand  corner.  Proof  on  India  paper.  (M.  H.) 

Second  state.  The  plate  cut  to  4 y1Q  in.  in  width,  and  the 
lower  margin  cleaned.  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 

Third  state.  (See  illustration.)  Lettered  in  italic  script: 
1  ‘  Samuel  Palmer  5.  ’  ’  On  India  paper.  Published  as 
Plate  5  of  “  Etchings  for  the  Art-Union  of  London  by  the 
Etching  Club,”  1857. 

7  THE  RISING  MOON.  Known  also  as  A  BRITISH 

PASTORAL. 

E.s.  4%  x  7l/2  in. ;  117  x  191  mm. 

PI.  5  %  x  8  %  "in. ;  147  x222  mm. 

Signed  S.  P.  in  lower  left-hand  corner.  Plate  destroyed. 

Working  proof  (1).  Before  the  name  lettered  on  the  left, 
and  before  the  signature  “S.  P.  ”  The  cloud  that,  in  the 
published  state,  touches  the  moon  on  the  right,  here  runs 
over  its  edge  and  is  clearly  outlined  against  it.  The  diag¬ 
onal  lines  of  shadow  that  run  from  the  trough  on  the  right 
are  not  yet  added.  The  two  right-hand  poplars  are  still 
indistinct.  (British  Museum.  Presented  by  the  artist  in 
1872.) 

Working  proof  (2).  The  same  state  as  the  above,  but 
worked  all  over  with  sepia,  massing  the  trees,  and  indi¬ 
cating  all  the  foreground  shadows  which  were  afterward 
added.  (M.  H.) 

First  state.  There  is  considerably  more  work  in  the  sky;  a 
set  of  diagonal  lines,  for  instance,  running  from  left  to 
right  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  moon ;  but  the  cloud 
still  runs  across  the  edge  of  the  moon.  Additional  work 
in  the  shadows  of  foreground.  Numbered  “10”  and  let¬ 
tered  “Samuel  Palmer.”  (British  Museum.) 

Note  by  A.  PL.  Palmer — As  in  the  case  of  The  Herdsman, 
the  earlier  state  of  the  sky  of  this  subject  was  much  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  etcher  to  the  finished  state. 
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Palmer.  The  Lonely  Tower 
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Palmer.  Opening  the  Fold;  or,  Early  Morning 


Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  On  India  paper.  Let¬ 
tered  in  italic  script:  “Samuel  Palmer.  ”  The  number 
‘  ‘  10  ”  in  center  of  the  lower  margin.  Published  as  Plate 
10  of  “Etchings  for  the  Art-Union  of  London  by  the 
Etching  Club,  ”  1857. 

8  THE  HERDSMAN;  or,  TARDUS  BUBULCUS.  1858. 

E.s.  5%6  x  7l%e  in* )  132  x  201  mm. 

PI.  7 y2  x  1014  in. ;  192  x  262  mm. 

Note  by  A.  H.  Palmer — This  plate,  in  common  with  others 
of  the  1865  series,  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed. 
About  ten  years  afterward,  however,  I  discovered  that  it 
was  in  existence,  and  that  impressions  were  about  to  be 
sold.  On  communicating  with  the  secretary  of  the  Etching 
Club,  this  was  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  plate  bought  and 
destroyed. 

Working  proof  (1).  Inscribed  in  pencil:  “First  proving 
July  3  ’58.”  There  are  large  white  spaces,  quite  un¬ 
touched,  in  the  sky.  (M.  H.) 

Working  proof  (2).  Inscribed  in  pencil  by  S.  Palmer: 
“Earlier  state  of  sky.  India  Proof  in  progress.”  Signed 
in  pencil :  ‘ 1  Samuel  Palmer.  ’  ’  The  lines  in  the  upper  left 
part  of  the  moon  are  not  yet  added.  A  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  moon  light  shows  through  the  clouds  in  the 
shape  of  a  clear  D  (in  script).  In  the  published  state  the 
upper  part  of  the  D  is  shaded  over.  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer 
tells  me  that  this  was  the  “earlier  and,  in  S.  P.’s  opinion, 
the  better  state  of  the  sky.”  (M.  H.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  Printed  on  a  yellowish 
“India  paper.”  One  of  the  twelve  etchings  published  in 
“A  Selection  of  Etchings  by  the  Etching  Club,”  1865. 

9  THE  EARLY  PLOUGHMAN.  Known  also  as  THE 

MORNING  SPREAD  UPON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

E.s.  514  X  73/4  in. ;  133  x  197  mm. 

PI.  7  X  9%  in. ;  179  X  251  mm. 

Plate  in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer. 

Working  proof  (1).  A  very  early  working  proof,  probably 
the  first  from  the  plate.  The  tree  and  bridge  on  the  left 
are  not  yet  introduced.  A  suggestion  of  the  tower  comes 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  ploughman  is  not  wearing  a 
hat.  (British  Museum.) 
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Working  proof  (2).  Before  the  addition  of  the  rays  of 
light  shooting  up  into  the  sky.  The  dark  shadows  under 
the  arches  of  the  bridge  not  yet  expressed.  Various  pencil 
touches  in  sky.  In  S.  Palmer’s  writing:  “For  retouch¬ 
ing  sky— Sky  high  light  wiped.”  (M.  II.) 

Working  proof  (3).  The  bridge  is  now  distinct,  and  the 
rays  of  light  are  partly  added.  Where  some  rays  in  a 
later  state  form  a  Y  slanting  to  the  right,  only  the  top  of 
the  Y  now  appears.  (Sir  Frank  Short.) 

Working,  proof  (4).  Printed  by  Delatre  before  the  plate 
was  published  in  ‘  ‘  Etching  and  Etchers,  ’  ’  but  apparently 
in  the  same  state.  A  dark  tree  has  now  been  added,  half 
filling  the  space  in  the  sky  between  the  two  trees  on  the 
right.  A  note  by  S.  Palmer:  “Not  to  be  touched  but  by 
me,  ’  ’  and  various  touches  in  Chinese  white  on  the  fore¬ 
ground,  notably  a  streak  of  light  under  the  central  span 
of  the  bridge.  (M.  H.) 

Another  trial  proof  in  the  same  state;  worked  over  with  pen¬ 
cil,  Chinese  white  and  knife.  (British  Museum.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  artist  in  1872.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  This  appeared  as  a 
plate  in  ‘ 1  Etching  and  Etchers,  ”  by  P.  G.  Hamerton,  1st 
ed.,  1868.  (In  preface:  “The  Samuel  Palmer  .  .  .  and 
one  or  two  others  are  hitherto  unpublished.”) 

Later  state.  The  plate,  rather  worn  and  with  the  deeply 
bitten  structural  lines  beginning  to  show  too  heavily,  has 
been  reworked,  particularly  in  the  sky  and  the  foreground. 
A  level  horizontal  cloud  runs  just  below  the  summit  of  the 
distant  hill  across  to  the  trees.  The  streak  of  light 
marked  in  “working  proof  (4)”  has  been  introduced 
under  the  central  arch  of  the  bridge. 

10  THE  MORNING  OF  LIFE. 

E.s.  5%x8%e  in.;  137  x  208  mm. 

PI.  5%  X  8%  in. ;  146  X  215  mm. 

Signed  in  lower  left-hand  corner :  “  S.  Palmer.  ’  ’  Plate 
destroyed. 

Note  by  A.  H.  Palmer — The  subject  was  known  in  its 
original  state  as  Hercules  and  Cacus.  As  will  easily  be 
detected  at  the  top,  the  etched  surface  was  afterward 
added  to.  Hercules  was  changed  to  the  kneeling  woman, 
and  the  fleeing  Cacus  to  one  of  the  sheepwashers.  The 
plate  was  successively  known  as  Sheepw ashing,  A  Leafy 
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Palmer.  Outdoor  Study  of  a  Barn,  Shoreham 

Drawn  about  1830.  From  a  drawing  in  the  collection  of  Martin  Hardie 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  11x14%  inches 
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Drawn  about  1830.  From  a  drawing  in  the  collection  of  Martin  Hardie 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  3%  x  4%  inches 


Dell,  and  The  Morning  of  Tife.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Etching  Club  at  Mr.  ,J .  C.  Hook ’s  house,  Seymour  Haden 
printed  at  the  Club  press  a  number  of  impressions  ex¬ 
planatory  of  retroussage,  none  of  which  was  very  success- 
fnl.  Several  are  in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer, 
copiously  annotated  by  Haden. 

Working  proof  (1).  A  very  early  working  proof.  Most 
of  the  figures  are  merely  suggested;  the  basket  and 
apples  by  the  kneeling  figure  not  yet  introduced.  The 
plate  is  181  x  255  mm.  It  is  clear  that  the  etched  sur¬ 
face  was  originally  124x  198  mm.,  and  that  a  mar¬ 
ginal  strip,  slightly  different  in  biting,  was  added  all 
round,  making  it  137  x  208  mm.  (M.  H.) 

11  orking  proof  (2).  The  clean  margin  of  the  proof  at 
the  top  has  been  worked  over  with  charcoal,  though 
this  addition  was  never  made  on  the  plate;  and  there 
are  touches  of  Chinese  white  in  various  places  where  the 
light  was  afterward  heightened.  A  pencil  note  in  S. 
Palmer ’s  writing :  ‘  ‘  Why  has  that  arm  of  the  woman 
been  wiped  out  so  much  more  than  the  gleam  of  light 
behind  her?”  (M.  H.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  plate  is  now 
lettered  in  italic  script  in  the  lower  margin :  i  ‘  Samuel 
Palmer.  The  morning  of  life.  13.”  Published  as 
Plate  13  in  “  Etchings  for  the  Art-Union  of  London 
by  the  Etching  Club,”  1872. 

Note  by  A.  H.  Palmer — Owing  to  economy,  this  was  the 
worst  of  all  the  works  issued  by  the  Etching  Club  in 
printing,  paper,  and  cover;  and  the  Morning  of  Life  was 
misrepresented  grievously. 

11  THE  BELLMAN.  (From  ”11  Penseroso.  ”) 

”...  the  Bellman ’s  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.  ’  ’ 

E.s.  7%c  x  9:))q  in.;  108  x234  mm. 

PI.  Tfh  x  9%  in.;  191  x  252  mm. 

Plate  in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer. 

First  published  state.  Sixty  proofs  with  ”remarque”  —  the 
branch  of  a  tree  —  in  the  lower  margin  at  the  right-hand 
side. 

Second  published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  same  state, 
but  without  the  ”remarque.  ”  Published  by  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  1879. 
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12  THE  LONELY  TOWER.  (From  “  II  Penseroso. ?  ’) 

“Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow’r.” 

E.s.  6%  X  9 in.;  168  x  234  mm. 

PI.  71/o  X  9 15/16  in. ;  190  X  254  mm. 

Signed  ‘  ‘  Sam.  Palmer  ”  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 
Working  proof  (3).  With  pencil  notes  by  S.  Palmer:  “3rd. 
P.  For  Touching.  Canvas  only.  Think  of  angle.  Private 
Press.  ’  ’  The  light  streaks  that  run  across  the  moon  and 
above  it  are  touched  in  with  Chinese  white.  (Sir  Frank 
Short. ) 

Working  proof  (5).  With  pencil  notes  by  S.  Palmer:  “5th. 
P.  wiped  carefully.  For  Touching.  Upper  sky  not  at  all 
darker  than  this.  In  landscape  below,  no  alterations  in 
the  proportions  of  dark  from  the  present  state  of  plate. 
One  impression  should  go  to  Club  on  rather  a  lighter 
key  altogether.  ”  In  A.  II.  Palmer ’s  writing :  “  A.  H.  P. 
Private  Press.  ’  ’  Touches  of  Chinese  white  to  indicate 
heightening  of  light  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep  and  else¬ 
where.  (M.  H.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  Lettered  11  IQ”  in  the 
lower  left-hand  margin.  One  of  the  plates  in  “II  Pense¬ 
roso/  ’  published  by  the  Etching  Club,  1880. 

13  OPENING  THE  FOLD;  or,  EARLY  MORNING. 

E.s.  4%  x  61^0  in.;  118x176  mm. 

PI.  6%e  x  9116  in. ;  163  x  231  mm. 

Signed  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner:  “S.  Palmer  inv. 
fee.  ’  ’ 

Working  proof.  With  “remarque,  ”  a  spray  of  harebells, 
in  the  lower  margin  to  the  left.  Touched  by  the  artist, 
and  with  his  notes  and  a  sketch  of  a  sheep  in  the  margin. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 

First  state.  With  “remarque.” 

Second  state.  With  “remarque”  and  publication  line: 
“Published  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  148,  New  Bond  St. 
London,  W.  1880.” 

Third  state.  With  publication  line  only. 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  Published  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  to  “An  English  Version  of  the  Eclogues  of  Vir- 
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gil,”  by  Samuel  Palmer,  1883.  Size  of  plate  reduced  to 
515/ie  X  8%6  in.;  150x215  mm.  Lettered,  instead  of  pub¬ 
lication  line,  with  two  lines  of  verse : 

1  ‘  And  folded  flocks  were  loose  to  browse  anew 
O  ’er  mountain  thyme  or  trefoil  wet  with  dew.  ’  ’ 


UNFINISHED  PLATES 

Four  additional  plates  were  left  incomplete  by  Samuel 
Palmer,  and  finished  by  his  son,  A.  H.  Palmer.  They 
were  published  as  illustrations  to  the  first,  fifth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  eclogues  in  “An  English  Version  of  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil  ’  ’  by  Samuel  Palmer,  1883. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  writes  in  the  preface  to  this  volume: 
“The  etching  [ Opening  the  Fold,  No.  13  in  above  cata¬ 
logue]  illustrating  the  seventh  [eighth]  eclogue  was,  as 
I  have  said,  completely  finished  by  Samuel  Palmer  him¬ 
self,  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  do  as  little,  rather 
than  as  much  as  possible  to  the  other  plates;  just  as 
much  as  would  best  fulfil  what  I  knew  to  be  his 
intention,  conveyed  orally,  or  by  the  touched  proofs  and 
drawings  —  to  do,  in  short,  only  what  was  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  render  his  meaning  fully  evident.  Better,  some 
perhaps  may  say,  to  have  published  the  unfinished  plates 
just  as  the  artist  left  them.  To  this  I  answer,  that  by 
doing  so  I  should  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
last  wishes — should  have  broken  the  last  promise  I  could 
make  him.  ’  ’ 

All  of  these  plates,  in  the  published  state,  are  lettered 
with  two  or  three  lines  of  verse. 

For  the  collector  I  would  add  that  he  must  not  disdain 
etchings  that  do  not  bear  Samuel  Palmer’s  signature. 
The  practice  of  signing  proofs  in  the  lower  margin  did 
not  become  a  general  one  till  late  in  the  artist ’s  career ; 
and  many  fine  proofs,  especially  those  belonging  to  his 
early  years,  do  not  bear  his  written  signature. 
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NOTE  BY  MR.  A.  H.  PALMER 


For  those  who  are  interested  in  1 1  states  ’  ’  it  may  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  nine  of  Samuel  Palmer ’s  etchings  were  completed 
without  the  slightest  help  from  artificial  printing.  The  printing 
of  the  working  proofs  was  done  by  men  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  art  or  of  taste— men  with  whose  hide-bound  ob¬ 
stinacy  the  etcher  wrestled  in  vain.  These  plates  were  The  STcy- 
larlc,  The  Sleeping  Shepherd,  The  Herdsman,  The  Rising  Moon, 
The  Vine,  Christmas,  The  Willow,  The  Early  Ploughman  and 
The  Herdsman’ s  Cottage.  The  Early  Ploughman  was  supposed 
to  be  practically  worn  out  not  only  by  the  wear  and  tear  in  the 
printing  for  Hamerton ’s  1  1  Etching  and  Etchers  ’  ’  but  also  by 
reason  of  a  large  number  of  impressions  stolen  from  the  plate 
during  that  time,  to  be  restored  in  a  curious  roundabout  way 
years  afterward  by  the  dealer  who,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
bought  them.  On  the  advent  of  the  etcher’s  private  press,  how¬ 
ever,  finer  proofs  of  this  plate  were  secured  than  any  previously 
known  (see  second  edition  of  “Etching  and  Etchers”);  and 
from  that  time  he  could  command  such  of  the  resources  of 
artificial  printing  as  he  permitted  himself  to  use.  The  Morning 
of  Life  was,  for  the  most  part,  injured  rather  than  benefited  by 
such  measure  of  artificial  printing  as  it  ever  received.  The 
artist ’s  standard  for  the  printing  of  Christmas  (like  that  for 
the  Early  Ploughman )  was  first  established  at  his  private  press 
under  his  own  supervision,  and  thereafter  as  closely  adhered  to 
as  possible.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trial  and  remarque  proofs 
and  proofs  before  letters,  and  in  some  cases  the  lettered  proofs, 
of  The  Bellman,  Lonely  Tower,  and  Opening  the  Fold  were 
printed  at  one  or  other  of  the  private  presses  by  A.  H.  Palmer, 
in  conformity  with  elaborate  comments  by  the  etcher. 
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This  original  sketch  of  Abbey’s,  for  a  detail  of  his  Holy  Grail  frieze,  is 
one  of  an  exceptionally  important  and  interesting  series  of  drawings 
and  sketches  by  American  artists,  to  be  done  exclusively  in  the 
COPLEY  PRINTS.  A  detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  on 
request  to  persons  interested.  Address  below. 

Copyright  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  ;  copyright  by 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON  opJcpEJifIu?il'yG  BOSTON 
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people  and  schools.  Many  Illustrations.  Net,  $2.00. 

Pictorial  Composition 

and  the  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures 

By  Henry  R.  Poore 

The  most  authoritative  presentation  of  the  principles  of 
composition  as  applied  by  the  great  masters  of  painting.  It 
is  a  volume  for  the  layman  who  wishes  an  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art,  as  well  as  for  the  photographer  and  artist. 
Illustrated.  Net,  $2.00. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces 

By  John  La  Farge 

A  tour  by  Mr.  La  Farge  through  a  collection  of  famous 
paintings,  in  which  he  discusses  the  significance  of  each  in 
relation  to  other  treatments  of  the  same  subject  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  schools  and  other  arbitrary  subdivisions.  Illustrated. 
Net,  $5.00. 

The  Appreciation  of  Pictures 

By  Russel  Sturgis 

A  popular  historical  treatise  of  the  world’s  best  paintings. 
The  critical  comment  on  the  work  of  the  great  artists  and  the 
comparison  of  their  style  and  standards  are  of  the  highest 
value,  both  to  the  layman  and  to  the  student  of  art.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Net,  $1.5°- 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 
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Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

PUBLISHERS  IMPORTERS  BOOKSELLERS 


Will  be  established  in  their  new  quarters, 
597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  just  above  48th  Street, 

by  May  first 


The  Scribner  Book  Store 


in  these  new  quarters  has  a  greater  opportunity  for  that 
careful  attention  to  individual  desires  which  patrons  have 
a  right  to  ask  particularly  of  a  book  store;  and  special  care 
will  be  taken  of  orders  by  letter  or  telephone,  from  within 
or  without  the  city. 


Besides  carrying  a  full  stock  of  all  the  current  books 
from  all  American  presses,  the  SCRIBNER  BOOK 
STORE  has  these  special  features: 


A  splendid  line  of  American  and  foreign  works  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  rare  book  department  where  original  editions,  parts, 
and  unique  manuscripts  can  be  viewed  to  advantage. 


A  stock  of  standard  sets  and  single  volumes  in  various 
handsome  bindings,  old  and  new,  and  an  always  com¬ 
plete  up-to-date  stock  of  current  and  foreign  literature, 
especially  English. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 


Fifth  Avenue,  Ne w  Y ork 
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List  of  Publications  of  the  1 

Apply  at  the  office  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mus 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin 


At  the  By 
Museum  Mail 


Published  bi-monthly  at  50  cents  per  year,  postpaid;  single 
copies,  1 0  cents.  The  Bulletin  is  issued  free  to  Annual  Sub¬ 
scribers  and  to  the  public  schools.  Lending  copies  for  use 
in  the  galleries  may  be  obtained  from  the  custodians.  Two 
special  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  devoted  to  the  new  Museum 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  or  by  mail  .  .  Price,  1 0  cents  each 


Annual  Report 


Published  in  March.  The  Annual  Report  is  issued  free  to 
all  Annual  Subscribers. 


Handbook  of  the  Museum 


About  400  pp.,  with  over  300  illustrations.  In  paper 

$0.50 

$0.60 

In  cloth  ■•••o 

.60 

.70 

Leaflet  Guide  to  the  Chief  Exhibits 

In  each  department :  frequently  revised 

.05 

.10 

List  of  Publications  of  the  Museum  .... 

Sent  free 

Department  of  Prints 

The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly 

Published  in  February,  April,  October,  and  December.  Sub¬ 
scription  price,  $1 .00  a  year,  postpaid  ;  singlecopies,  $0.25. 

Exhibition  of  the  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt 

(1887)  S.  R.  Koehler  ...... 

1.00 

1.10 

Exhibition  of  the  Work  of  the  Women  Etchers  of 
America 

(1887)  S.  R.  Koehler . 

.50 

.60 

Exhibition  of  Albert  Diirer’s  Engravings,  Etchings,  and 
Dry  Points 

(1888)  S.  R.  Koehler . 

1.00 

1.10 

Exhibition  of  Etchings,  Dry  Points,  and  Mezzotints  of 
Francis  Seymour  Haden 

(1896)  S.  R.  Koehler . 

1.00 

1.10 

Exhibition  of  Book-Plates  and  Super-Libros 

(1898)  Chas.  Dexter  Allen  ..... 

1.00 

1.10 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum 

(1904)  Francis  Bullard  ...... 

1.00 

1.10 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America: 

December  12,  1904 — February  5,  1905 

1.00 

1.10 

In  boards  on  hand-made  paper  ..... 

2.00 

2.10 

Exhibition  of  Whistler  Etchings  .... 

.15 

.20 

(1910)  Also 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work 
of  John  Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney 
(1891)  S.  R.  Koehler . 

2.50 

2.65 

THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUM  ARE  ON  SALE  IN  LONDON 
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nseum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

,  or  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum 


Department  of  Classical  Art  Museum  Mail 

Catalogue  of  Casts  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture 

Edward  Robinson 

With  supplements  .......  $0.50  $0.65 


Department  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art 


Catalogue  of  the  Morse  Collection  of  Japanese  Pottery 
(1901)  Professor  E.  S.  Morse  .  .  .  .  . 

Large  paper  edition  ...... 

(This  Catalogue  can  be  sent  by  express  only.) 

Catalogue  of  Japanese  Sword  Guards 

(1908)  Okabe-Kakuya  ...... 

The  illustrations  separately,  in  a  cover  . 


20.00 

50.00 


1.25 

.25 


Department  of  Paintings 


Catalogue  of  a  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  Work  of 
Frederic  Porter  Vinton 

(1911) . 1.00 

Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Works  by  the  Members 
of  the  Societe  de  Peintres  et  de  Sculpteurs  de  Paris 
(Formerly  the  Societe  Nouvelle)  ( 1 9  1 2)  .  .  .  .30 

Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Drawings 

by  Albert  Besnard  (1913)  .  .  •  .  .10 


Collections  of  Western  A  rt 

Manual  of  Italian  Renaissance  Sculpture 

Benjamin  Ives  Gilman  ......  .50 

Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Exhibition  of  American  Silver 

(1906)  With  illustrations  .....  7.50 

Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Exhibition  of  American  Church 
Silver 

(1911)  With  illustrations  .....  5.00 


The  following  publications  are  also  on  sale  at  the  office 
at  the  entrance  : 

The  Tears  of  the  Heliades,  or  Amber  as  a  Gem 

W.  A.  Buffum  ....... 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  Plates  for  Picturesque 
Views  in  England  and  Wales,  after  Water  Colour 
Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

Francis  Bullard.  Paper  ....•• 
Cloth  ...... 


BERNARD  QUARITCH,  NO.  1  1,  GRAFTON  ST.  NEW  BOND  ST.  W. 


1.40 

.30 


1.10 


.35 


.15 


.65 

7.70 

5.25 

1.20 

1.10 

1.60 
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A  refreshingly  new  idea  in  the  home  magazine  field  has 

been  instituted  by 

American  Homes  and  Gardens 

A  new  Department  devoted  to  the  interest  of  collec¬ 
tors  of  Antiques,  Curios,  Old  China,  Old  Furniture, 
Rugs,  Silver,  Jewelry,  Prints  and  Engravings,  Carv¬ 
ings,  Books  and  Bindings,  Autographs,  Old  Glass, 
Miniatures,  Old  Laces,  Pewter,  Bronzes,  Coins  and 
Medals,  etc.  This  will  be  known  as 

THE  COLLECTORS’  DEPARTMENT 

This  means  that  not  only  everyone  who  has  a  collect¬ 
ing  hobby  will  turn  with  interest  to  AMERICAN 
HOMES,  but  that  everyone  interested  in  objects  con¬ 
nected  with  family  history  will  seek  the  service  of 
this  magazine  which  supplies  information  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  its  readers  whether  subscribers  or  not  on 
subjects  connected  with  collecting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  antiques  and  curios  Jitt  out  the  blank  below 


The  Editor  the  Collectors'  Department 

AMERICAN  HOMES  &■  GARDENS 
AIUNN  &  CO.,  INC.,  Publishers 
361  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

lam  interested  in  Collecting,  especially  in  the  following  subjects: 


Name .... 
Address . 
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THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
SPFCIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI¬ 
OUS  ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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THE  MOSHER  PRESS 


C[  A  year  ago ,  Mr.  Mosher 
began  the  Worl [  of  privately 
printed  and  limited  editions 
for  those  of  his  clientele  who 
desired  the  choicest  that 
he  could  do  in  the  matter 
of  typography,  hand-made 
papers,  old-style  binding  in 
wrappers  or  boards,  and  all 
that  goes  to  the  making 
of  a  fine  edition  and  who 
were  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  first-class  products. 
fj  This  work  is  outside  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  book¬ 
making  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  done  under 
his  personal  supervision. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


THE  MOSHER  PRESS 

POR  TLAND,  MAINE 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


THE  FAMILY  CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 

ART  AND  PROGRESS,  DECEMBER.  1912 


ART  AND  PROGRESS  is  a  monthly  illustrated 
magazine  published  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts.  In  its  pages  will  be  found  a  monthly  survey 
of  the  Field  of  Art. 

During  the  year  1913  the  contributed  articles  will  be 
notable,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  made  a  feature. 
There  will  be  an  occasional  colored  inset.  Besides 
which  numerous  half-tone  reproductions  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  well-known  artists  will  be  published 
in  “one-man  groups.”  From  time  to  time  Special 
Numbers  will  be  issued  on  Sculpture,  Craftsmanship, 
Gardens,  Interior  Decoration,  Museums,  etc.  There 
will  be  other  unique  and  interesting  features. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

Washington,  D.  G. 


Subscription  Price  -  -  $2.00  a  year 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY 

THE  QUARTERLY  aims  to  represent  faith¬ 
fully  all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articlesof  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  every  direction,  records  all  oflicial 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re¬ 
ports  the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

THE  QUARTERLY  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar ;  single 
number,  thirty  cents.  500  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  JR. 

Managing  Editor 
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American  Art  News 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  eleventh  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
trade  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  current  and 
coming  week,  locations  and  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  art  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded  with  full  list 
prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  first  announcement 
of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 

written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news,  and  occasional  author¬ 
itative  letters  from  other  European  art 
centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A  YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1  — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK  OF 
DECORATIVE  ART 

The  eighth  issue  of  the  Studio  Year  Book,  1913,  appeals  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  most  recent  developments  in  the 
Decorative  and  Applied  Arts,  as  exemplified  by  the  work  of 
the  leading  architects,  designers,  and  craftsmen.  Upward  of 
400  reproductions.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage,  35  cents. 
Paper,  $2.50  net.  Postage,  25  cents.  [april] 

TAPESTRIES ;  THEIR  ORIGIN,  HISTORY 
AND  RENAISSANCE 

By  GEORGE  LELAND  El  ENTER.  Four  full-page  plates 
in  color  and  147  engravings.  $5.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents. 

LARGE  PAPER  EDITION  on  Normandy  vellum,  with 
uncut  pages  8j^xii,  bound  simply,  in  boards  and  Japanese 
vellum,  and  boxed.  Each  of  the  550  copies,  of  which  500  are 
offered  for  subscription,  will  be  signed  by  the  author,  and 
numbered  in  sequence  of  receipt  of  subscriptions.  Sample 
pages  on  request.  Chapter  XVI  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
Tapestries  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  $12.50  net.  Post¬ 
paid,  $13.00 

MODERN  ETCHIN GS^MEZZOTINTS 
AND  DRY-POINTS 

With  numerous  reproductions  of  recent  notable  examples. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  the  Editor  has  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  most  distinguished  etchers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Austria,  and 
the  United  States.  4 to.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage,  35  cents. 
Paper,  $2.50.  Postage,  25  cents. 


John  Lane  Company,  New  York 
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